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ART AND REALITY: 1850 TO 1950 


John Alford 


Perhaps the most obvious and therefore among the most publicly dis. 
turbing of all the aspects of the cultural revolution of this century, has beep 
the violent change that has occurred in the visual arts. That the character of 
architecture has undergone a similar transformation can be understood om 
technical grounds. In the climate of contemporary culture, the theory of the 
building as ‘a machine for living’ is intelligible, whatever the aesthetic re. 
sponse to the result. But painting and sculpture! And, since there is a teh. 
tively easy analogy between sculpture and architecture, above all, painting! 

Surely, if a man sets himself up as a painter and hangs his paintings in 
an exhibition for public appraisal, he does so with an expectation that we, 
the public to whom they are exhibited, will understand that they are the same 
kinds of things as a painting by Rembrandt or Titian or Constable or Courbet, 
each of whom painted some part or aspect of the visible world that is familia 
in kind to all of us, even though the vision of one was concerned with the 
solid quality of the bodies of people and houses and horses and carts, and the 
vision of another with the glow of light and color which, though intangible 
can at least be seen at some season or time of day. These things (so the criti. 
cism of modern painting goes) aren't real! 

Now, I think it is true that every serious artist is concerned with some 
aspect of what he conceives to be Reality. Indeed, it would be part of my 
definition of a serious artist or of a serious person, that he be so concerned 
It is, however, not at all easy to define “‘real’’ or ‘reality’. Nor is it necessary 
for the purpose of this paper that we attempt strictly to do so. It is necessary, 
however, to point out how very different our conceptions of Reality can be, 
and to do so with reference to Art 

If you turn to historical accounts of Renaissance Art, you are likely to 
find the changes that occurred in the development of painting between 1300 
and 1500 described as ‘the Conquest of Reality”. What actually was going on 
was the development of an ability to represent on a flat surface the visible 
quality of material things in space. That is to say, space, and the material 
things in it, are Real, and the test of the Reality of the things ts assumed to 
be assumed that they can be seen and touched. A building, on those terms, i 
Real. So is a hill, which is a physical object whith you can both see and 
climb, and the artistic ‘‘conquest of Reality’’ consisted in the development 0! 


John Alford, a frequent contributor to CAJ is currently teaching a course in the Philosophy 
of Art at Indiana University 
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he painter's ability to give you a conviction that he had produced an imita- 
sive image—a representation, as we say,—of this world of visible and tangible 
things. Space was ‘real’, because the visible and tangible objects need space 
to occupy and to move in, not because space itself is visible or tangible; it is 
neither. 

On the same terms, a man’s body is Real, and so are the arrows, or the 
bullets, which can hit it; and the horse, or the automobile which the man can 
de or drive. These are all things which can be seen and touched. 

But what of the pain he feels; or the intention of shooting; or the energy 
f the arrow, or of the horse? You cannot see or touch pain, though you can 
be vividly aware of it. You cannot see or touch a purpose or intention, though 
«be intentional is one of the characteristics of a human being. You cannot 
se or touch energy, though you possess it in varying degrees yourself, and 
wre always subject to, and observant of, its effects from outside—in the arrow 
or the bullet, the horse or automobile, and in light and the sun. 

If reality is determined by visibility and tactility, what Reality have 

space and energy ? What Reality have feelings and purposes ? 
"These are not merely questions for academic philosophers, to which the 
mind of an artist can be impervious forever, though they are not usually his 
prime concern. What is Real for an artist is determined, in the main, by the 
alture of the time in which he lives. And that is true for most of us who are 
ot artists also 

“Reality” and “real” are, in fact, slippery words. Religion and religious 
lief can be intensely real for some people, a childish illusion for others. 
This again is partly determined by our cultural circumstances, partly by per- 
sonal experience. The history of the status of dreams in the world of ‘‘Real- 
iy’ is particularly interesting in this context. In primitive cultures they are 
ommonly accepted as reliable guides to future events, and behavior is ordered 
«cordingly. They were, in short, intensely ‘‘real’’ (see Genesis XXXVII, 
j, XL and XLI). The development of scientific methods for estimating the 
probability of future events, reduced dreams to insignificant “‘unrealities”’, 
uriosities which could be exchanged as matters of conversation, but little 
more, until Freud established their relation to suppressed emotional states, 
distorted memories, and expressions of self-concealed wishes. Dreams occur 
whether we like it or not, and on that count alone they can be considered 
teal”; but the fact that they are imaginative and wishful products has given 


| them, in addition, a surrealist or super-realistic status in the anti-rationalist 


ind anti-scientific cultural movements of the present century. 

What most of us mean when we use the words Reality or Real, or think 
in equivalent terms, is something that exists independently of our wishful 
thinking; something which is part of the structure of the world or universe 
in which we live, on whose existence we can rely in our daily acts, or in par- 


ticular times of stress. or against which we must be on guard, if its nature is 
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hostile. Tables and chairs are ‘‘real” because of our habitual use of them jp 
ways we can normally assume. A man is a ‘‘real”’ friend, if we know that we 
can count on his sympathy and generosity in time of trouble. But cancer js 
also “‘real’’, for equally obvious reasons 

It happens that all the ‘‘real’’ objects I have né umed are visible and tactile 
But our sense of their reality is not measured by those properties. It also de 
pends on the certainty and power we feel in our practical relations with them, 
A chair ceases to be a real chair if it collapses under us, though it may still be 
real wood. A man ceases to be a real friend if, like the chair, he lets us down. 
The tumour is not really cancer if it proves to be benign. 

Now, when the representation of the tactile and visible qualities of ma. 
terial things was established in the 15th century as the proper procedure of 
an artist, a major change was occurring in Western culture. Medieval Christi 
anity had looked askance on a prime concern with the material world. The 
essential Reality of Christianity had always been something other than that 
of these tangible and visible things. It was a world of spirit. And that com. 
ment is also true of most of the other majo: rcligions of the world. It is, pet: 
haps, as difficult to say exactly what one means by Spirit as it is to say exactly 
what one means by Reality. But this much perhaps can be agreed: The world 
of Spirit is a world of Feelings, Intentions and Ideas. Ideas, also, are difficult 
to define. But again perhaps we can agree that they are things which occur in 
our minds; they are not the tangible and visible things of the material world 
You cannot see a man’s mind, any more than you can see his feelings and 
intentions. Still less can you touch and handle a man’s mind, though, if you 
are a surgeon you can touch and handle his braim, provided his mind and 
spirit are absent; that is to say, that he is unconscious or dead 

The major distinction between Medieval and Renaissance Art is that 
Medieval Art, from the Sth to the 15th centuries, was mainly concerned with 
the world of Ideas and Feelings, whereas Renaissance Art, and all that follows 
until almost the end of the 19th century, was majorly concerned with the 
world of tangible and visible things 

A work of art is, of course, itself a tangible and visible thing. It is made 
by men’s hands, and you look at it. But its purpose need not be, and in Me 
dieval Art was not, to imitate or represent the material world of tangible and 
visible things; it was to excite the spirit of the spectator about the structure 
and quality of the invisible world of Feeling, Purpose and Idea. It was, of 
course, rightly assumed that there is some relation between the two worlds 
A man’s bodily behavior, which you can observe with your eyes, is some indt 
cation of his feelings, ideas and purposes; of what’ a medieval person, and 
some modern people, would call his spiritual condition or state. But it 184 
very incomplete and uncertain indication. A man’s behavior can be very de 
ceptive about his spiritual condition. Our common proverbs express vey 
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dearly this relation and discrepancy between the world of visual observation 
and Reality. “Seeing is Believing’. On the other hand, “All that glitters is 
sot gold”. The New Testament is full of warnings about the deceptiveness of 
iehavior and of the senses. And, though without moral implication, modern 
xience is built on a comparable scepticism about the reliability of immediate, 
manalyzed and uncontrolled observation as a guide even to physical Reality. 

But this reference to modern science jumps a gap in my argument that I 
want briefly to fill 

Medieval Art and Culture was built on profound scepticism about both 
the Reality and the Value of this world of things that can be seen, touched 
ind handled. The two kinds of judgment, those about Reality and about 
Value, are always closely related. Medieval Art is so rich and abundant that, 
without the documentary evidence, it is difhcult to believe how profound the 
xepticism was in some quarters, about the propriety of its use at all. The 
xepticism was based on the fact that images are inherently sensory, not ideal 
aa philosophical sense, and, to be emotionally effective, must also have high 
ensuous appeal. Medieval Art flourished for two reasons. The reality of the 
Spiritual and Moral world can best be impressed on most human minds by 
images which do have a semi-abstract likeness to the world of material things; 
the world in which we ordinarily ‘live, move and have our being’’. In the 
scond place, it is difficult to express an idea of the Power and Glory of God 
without images that are themselves powerful and glorious, even if they are 
itequently also rather forbidding and grim 

This mood of scepticism about the Reality and the Value of the material 
world had been induced by the inadequacy of the material humanism of the 
Greek and Roman world to provide either a socially and morally effective 
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pattern of human behavior and well-being, or a convincing account of the 
structure of the Universe without reference to supernatural agencies; that js 
to say, to a Reality which was not simply that of visible and tangible things, 
The art of the very materially-minded Romans was, in many respects, very 
like that of the Renaissance. Indeed, the name ‘Renaissance’ refers to the 
rebirth of confidence in classical standards, which included a very high te. 
gard for the Reality and Value of the world we observe with our eyes and 
manipulate with our hands. 

I cannot take the time now to exemplify the representational quality of 
Roman Art, and what concerns us is, in any case, what has happened in re. 
cent times, not what happened in Ancient Rome. Renaissance Art, however, 
did re-establish the purpose of representing the quality of the world of im. 
mediate observation. Mere representation was never the objective during the 
15th and 16th centuries. The representational purpose was saturated with 
theories of Reality and Value, which were not always consonant with each 
other but always qualified the representational procedure. Nevertheless, it was 
the element of acceptance and representation of the visible and tangible 
world that provided the common basis for Western Art in the next three 
centuries. 

At certain moments in his career, Velasquez, about 1650, like Courbet 
in 1850, is merely painting ‘what he sees’, though his choice of subject is 
determined, of course, by the particular interest of what is actually seen, and 
his objects are nearly always, to some extent, arranged. There was, however 
another important qualification of his practice (whatever the theory). Velas- 
quez never lost sight of the fact that he was producing a technical painting, 
which inevitably differs in its properties from what is being represented in 
paint. And what is artistically or aesthetically effective in his work is the 
quality of the paint he applies to canvas, not simply the visible qualities of 
the object before him. 

Till the mid-19th century, this world of visible and tangible things is 
the world of essential “‘reality’’ in the sense I have already given to the word: 
that is to say, something which exists independently of our wishful thinking; 
something which is part of the structure of the world in which we live, about 
whose existence we can be assured in our daily acts. (That visibility and tac- 
tility had this basic function even for so analytical and critical a thinker as 
Newton in the 18th century is evident in his physical theories. Even his theory 
of Light could not be entirely divorced from the idea of tactile bodies, hard 
little pellets of matter which cannot be seen and touched individually, only 
because they are too small. The atomic theory of matter, which developed 4 
little later, relies on the same conceptions; what is ‘‘real” is what can be seen 
and handled, or could be if only it were large enough. ) 

Courbet, in mid 19th century proclaims loudly that he paints only what 
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he sees, but one can infer that tactility also played a part in his judgment, and 
indeed, on Occasion he makes this abundantly clear in what he says about his 
own art. He was what it is customary to call a thoroughgoing or absolute 
materialist. The mid-19th century was the great age of absolute Materialism, 
in Philosophy, Economix Theory, and, consequently, Ethics. I call it “the 
Great Age’ because Absolute Materialism—a belief in the sole Reality of 
things that could be seen and touched—then produced its major prophets, 
Comte and Karl Marx, not because it was the most widely held belief. In Art, 
however, its reign was, indeed, absolute. One painted what one saw, though 
not everything that one saw was equally interesting to paint, and one could, 
f course, dress up a model in a Turkish turban or a Roman toga, or any 
ther theatrical costume, if the part required dressing. What is very curious 
s that this burning faith in things that could be seen and touched could be 
held by highly religious though rather naive people, including painters like 
Holman Hunt who traveled to Palestine to paint with the most meticulously 
ntense realism of which he was capable, a goat in a salt marsh of the Dead 
Sea. because it was in Palestine that the ritual of the scape-goat had been 
practiced, and because the ritual could be understood as an allegory of Chris- 
tian belief. 

This combination of faith in the reality of a spiritual universe with 
ith in the absolute reality of the immediate world of touch and vision can 
w parallelled in the art of the 15th century, which the pre-Raphaelites emu- 
ated in style. But it is quite unlike the attitude and procedures of Medieval 
ut which, as we have seen, used representation only with the purpose of ex- 
pressing and communicating ideas and feelings about an immaterial universe 
which to them was far more real than what can be seen, touched and manipu- 
lated 

The change that was occurring throughout the 18th and 19th centuries 
athe conception of Reality, was summarized by the English critic, Walter 
Pater, in an essay written in 1868 and published in 1874 as the conclusion to 
tis volume of papers on the Renaissance, with which, however, it has very 
little to do. The essay is well known for its beautiful prose and for its recom- 
mendation of ‘Art for Art's sake’’; it became, in fact, a manifesto for the 
movement’ which was shortly to be known by that name. In retrospect it is 
more interesting for its relation to a less self-conscious movement of much 
longer duration in western culture, of which we have not yet seen the end 
What Pater did in that essay was to analyze the consequences to the sense of 
Reality in the intellectually sophisticated cultural world of the 1800's—or, to 
be more exact, to his own sense of Reality at the time of writing—of the de- 
lopment in both the physical and the psychological sciences that had al- 
tady been in process for more than two hundred years. The essay, however, 


Snot learnedly historical in structure or intention; it is Pater’s own immediate 
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present that he is concerned with throughout. He invites the reader to cop. 
sider the common experience ‘‘of delicious recoil from the flood of water in 
summer heat. What is the whole physical life in that moment’, he asks, ‘but 
a combination of natural elements to which science gives their names?” * 


4 experi- 


ence seems to bury us under a flood of external objects, pressing upon us with 


“or, if we begin with the inward world of thought and feeling 


a sharp and importunate reality But when reflexion begins to play upon 
those objects they are dissipated under its influence . . . each object is loosed 
into a group of impressions—color, odor, texture—in the mind of the ob. 
server. And if we continue to dwell in thought on this world, not of objects 
in the solidity with which language invests them, but of impressions . , . it 
contracts still further: the whole scope of observation is dwarfed into the 
narrow chamber of the individual mind. Experience, already reduced to 
group of impressions, is ringed round for each one of us by that thick wall 
of personality, through which no real voice has ever pierced on its way to us, 
or from us to what we can only conjecture to be without. Every one of thos 
impressions is the impression of the individual in his isolation, each mind 
keeping as a solitary prisoner its own dream of a world To such a tremv- 
lous wisp constantly reforming itself on the stream (of time), to a single 
sharp impression with a sense in it, a relic more or less fleeting, of such mo- 
ments gone by, what is real in our life fines itself down.” 

Pater’s ‘‘reality”’ is already a long way from that of Courbet, who in spite 
of the similarity of his pattern of ideas to those of Comte and Marx, was 
intellectually antiquated, whatever opinion we have of his painting or of his 
politics. Intellectually, Courbet belonged with the “bon Bourgeois’ of his 
time and of ours; to the cultural world in which the prime reality was the 
making, acquisition and distribution of the material things which can be 
seen, touched and handled. Courbet's conception of his position in that world 
is illustrated in his famous painting entitled alternatively The Meeting, Bon 
Jour, Mr. Courbet, and Industry and Finance Pay Homage to the Art: 

As Courbet’s picture indicates, a good deal of prestige attached to Ar 
and Artists in that mid-nineteenth century world. Prestige is not itself visible 
or tangible, but could be roughly measured by the number or quantity of 
visible and tangible things a man possessed. And this, for a time, also it- 
cluded material works of art. The value of the works of art largely depended 
on the faithfulness with which they represented visible and tangible things 
There were, of course, also ideas and feelings expressed in works of art. And 
it was important that the related ideas and feelings should be acceptable But 
the range of approval for the ideas and feelings was very wide. The ideas 
could be that Nature was beautiful and that Labor was dignified; that Mothers 
loved their babies; War was noble, and that History and the customs and 


costumes of peasants and non European people were apt to be romantically 
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ateresting and “picturesque”. And it was even admitted, with duc regard for 
the susceptibilitic s of ladies, that nudity had its attractions 

It is difficult not to be a little ironic about Art and Reality in the middle 
fthe 19th century, because of the vast quantities of bad art for which there 
yas a market, and I mean at this point by bad art, paintings produced on the 
sumption that the prime reality is the tangible and visible world and that 
he first business of an artist is to represent its tangible and visible character, 


wt regard tor the fact that a painting is an object with technically ex- 


ei i 


messive and aesthetic qualities of its own 

Most of the painting also shared the characteristic of false sentiment, it 
lealt only with the public surface of people s minds and feelings, with what 
mventional society was prepared to approve, rather than with the main- 
wrings of the artist's own feeling and imagination 

Pater did no more than apply a fairly elementary acquaintance with con- 
emporary physics, chemistry and psychology to these uncritical assumptions 
bout Reality. For the ‘real’ world of rock, wood and iron, wool, leather and 
ton, tables and clothing, he substituted the Reality of chemical elements 
nd physical forces. For the world of conventional judgments he substituted 
the Reality of sensory impressions and intensely personal feelings. And it was 
athe intensity of the personal life of sensation and feeling, not in the com- 
mand of material objects, that, for him, all value was focussed 

Pater's essay was remarkable in its timing because in 1868. even im- 
pessionist and expressionist art was in its infancy. Turner, it is true, had 
painted increasingly impressionistic pictures during the twenty years before 
his death in 1851. But it was not until about ten years after Pater’s essay was 
written that certain of the French Impressionist painters began to apply to 
heir painting the physical and psychological theories which he had adopted. 
And they did so, so far as I know, without knowledge of his essay. But the 
wactice of regarding visual experience as a pattern of sensations of light- 
dark and color has a much longer history. The art, for instance, of Titian and 
Tintoretto is largely, as I have already pointed out, based on it, though with- 
ut scientific foundation. And the same comment is true of the mature art of 
Hals and Velasquez, Watteau, Gainsborough and Goya. Indeed, after 1550 
until the episod of neo-classicism in the last quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, an element of impressionist procedure is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion, and prior to the ultimate triumph of a commercialized realism in the 
nineteenth century the art of painting is always a practice which takes into 
acount the aesthetic and expressive qualities of a line, a color. a form or 
pattern, regarded as part of the created object, not simply as a technique in 
teording the visible and tangible qualities of the observed material world 
And this combined impressionist and expressionist habit is carried on in the 


mst half of the 19th century, notably by Turner, as we have seen. and by 
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Constable, Delacroix, Daumier and Corot, to name only a few of the mor 
sensitive artists of the period 

Impressionist painting of the last quarter of the 19th century differs jn 
degree rather than in kind from these antecedents. The degree, however, js 
considerable. Tactility, and the sense of the enduring solidity of objects almog 
vanishes. Reality is, to all intents and purposes, as it was for Pater, the im. 
mediate and transitory visual stimulus, the immediate image, and the immedi- 
ate aesthetic response. The real world is the world of flux, in stimulus, image 
and feeling 

But it is important to notice what the social and cultural boundaries of 
this impressionist image were. There is plenty of landscape painting, but it js 
always of an amenable and humanized natural world; a world of haystacks 
and pastures, of beaches and sailing boats, a world of potential holiday, 
whether the human figure is present or not. When the contemporary city i 
presented, it is not as an architectural complex, grim or noble, nor as an 
economic machine, nor as the focus of intense drama, drab, vicious or heroic: 
it is as an evanescent mosaic of light, color and movement, the passing 
kaleidoscopic spectacle which thousands of tourists enjoyed annually between 
1880 and 1914, with or without thoughts of Art, from the windows of their 
hotels or sipping an aperitif at their tables on the side-walks of the Café de 
la Paix. Was it “Reality” either in the eyes of the transient visitor or of the 
professional artist? Yes and no. There 


t was the brilliant and slightly mys- 
terious panorama! It existed, therefore it was ‘‘real’’. Moreover it was a 
world in which mothers still loved their babies, in which one still had friends, 
and in which chairs could still be sat on, despite the analyses of chemists, 
physicists, psychologists and philosophers. But that it was not quite “real” 
or that it was consciously only the surface of reality, is witnessed to by the 
predilection of so much impressionist painting for the worlds of the theatre 
and of popular entertainment. It was, in fact, a poised, fragile moment in the 
stream of history, passing in more senses than one 

Even while the impressionist moment was at its height, the profounder 
spirits among those who had created it were looking below the sensory sut- 
face; Renoir, with his search first in the aura of Ingres and later in that of 
Cézanne, for an ideal form; Gauguin with his invention of a symbolic system 
derived in kind from medieval art; van Gogh, straining at all points for an 
expression of his intuition of religious significance; Cézanne, dedicated to the 
fusion of the image of the brilliant surface with that of an eternal order, 

It has frequently been pointed out that the label Post-Impressionist, in- 
vented by Roger Fry about 1910, attaches to no coherent school. There is little 
in common between Cézanne, Gauguin and van Goghrexcept the transforma: 
tion of their art from Impressionism, and the retention of a brilliant palette 
of colours. To adapt again, a phrase of Pater's, each “within the thick wall 
of his own personality’’ painted “his own dream of a world.” But it was4 
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jam in no fantastic sense. Each looked at the world and extracted what 
ality he could, relying on his private intuition and personal sensibility. 
Almost the whole of modern art, if we except the extravagances of surrealism, 
jerives from, or ts related to the processes of one or another of the Post-Im- 
pessionists. But not all has been so dependent on looking at the world as was 
theirs. 

And indeed, it may weil be asked, what stable world has there been to 
ok at; what Reality, other than himself, on which a maker of images could 
ely? Ido not mean simply a social world of stable human relations or morals. 
The fragility of the brilliant surface of the close of the 19th century—for all 
is lack of intellectual depth one cannot call it an empty one—had been 
ysthetically sensed long before 1914. And it was so not only by painters. 
The poetry and philosophy of the nineteenth century, though it had its smug 
moments and personalities, was not as confident and optimistic as the world 
ff industry and commerce. It would even be possible to argue with some 
susibility that the sensory surface of experience was so brilliantly recorded 
because there was so little else to be confident about, so little else that was 
adubitably “‘real’’. Pater's essay supports such a view, and Pater’s first master 
wis Baudelaire, whom many now regard as the major fountain-head of both 
modern poetry and modern art. Nevertheless, it was not till 1914 and 1917 
hat the surface publicly cracked. Moreover, it was during the first World 
War that the name of Freud first became publicly familiar 

But I mean not merely a world of people on which to rely, but also a 
world of *Aings. The status of the tactile and visible fragments of matter has 
danged in two superficially inconsistent ways. Immediate visibility and tac- 
tility have almost wholly lost the popular authority they had for Courbet and 
Comte as a measure of ‘Reality’. The chemists and physicists’ world of 
inday is far more remote from immediate experience than were the ‘‘phos- 
phorus and lime’’ and ‘‘delicate fibres’’ of Pater’s essay. And the spread of 
sientific education has immeasurably increased. This does not mean that more 
than a very small percentage of people has anything approaching an accurate 
scientific conception of the basic structure of the physical world. But we 
ill know that, scientifically considered, the tables and chairs, human bodies, 
ind other objects of ordinary tactual and visual experience, are entirely 
mlike what they seem. We also have some conception of a world of physical 
forces that is very wwlike the imaginary hard, indestructible minute pellets 
{ matter-in-motion, which were the basis both of what is now called ‘‘classical 
physics” and of nineteenth century atomic theory. We have all heard of wave 
theories of light and electricity, and something about electro-magnetic fields. 
These are “‘real’”’ to us, partly because we can observe their effects, even if we 
cannot explain the patterns of events, and partly because the related patterns 
‘events have increasingly affected our daily lives, from the first widespread 
ipplication of electricity in electric lights and telephones through its use in 
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the internal combustion engines of automobiles and airplanes, to the latest 
threat of extinction by atomic fission, fusion, and radio-activity. Before the 
first World War “waves’’ had already taken the place of ‘atoms’ in popular 
imagination. The visible and tactile matter of ordinary experience has, to that 
extent, vastly declined in authority 

On the other hand, it has more than made up its loss through the author. 
ity of visible and tangible machines. Nothing is more ‘‘real’’ today than auto- 
mobiles and airplanes, whether they are used as machines of pleasure and 
business, or as machines of war. Nothing is more real than roads and bridges, 
or the latest hydroelectric dam. These are, almost magnificently, things which 
can be seen, touched and handled. Almost magnificently! I would say, rather, 
magnificently to some, appallingly to others. Or magnificently at some mo- 
ments, appallingly at others, to all 

But the magnificence and the terror do not derive entirely from the 
alternative prospects of prosperity or extinction. The idea of the machine has 
penetrated every aspect of our thinking. If we consider machines only as labor- 
saving devices we miss the greater part of their significance. They are ptt 
marily instruments of certainty, that we can rely on in our imagination, a 
we cannot rely on behavior in human or animal sensibility and caprice. 
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Fig. 3. George M. Cohen, Anybody's Self-Portrait, 1953, Collection of Mrs. John Freter 


The essence of a machine is that its behavior has in theory nothing what- 
wer to do with feeling and is absolutely predictable. The machines that 
we make do occasionally break down. But that in theory is only because 
we do not know enough about the regular behavior of nature to have 
gnstructed our machine accordingly. Nature, patently, does have its regu- 
larities, and they are vitally important to us. It was an enormous relief to 
be assured that the sun would continue to rise and set because it was con- 
ditioned to do so by the mechanical structure of the entire universe, not by the 
voluntary daily intervention of a capricious or judicial Divinity, who could 
dispose of our own future equally voluntarily. If we have not gone to war 
about the theory of the judicial acts of God since the 17th century, we have 
Newton and the mechanists largely to thank for it. Mechanistic assurance, 
however, has proved a backhanded condition. If all matter is mechanistically 
wntrolled: if, as Laplace claimed, furnished with all the physical data about 
the universe at a given moment, it would be possible to predict its entire 
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future history, in gross and in detail, then, since our bodies and their behayige 
are parts of the physical universe, not only are we not personally responsible 
for our actions, but we also are machines, and the very sense of per 
and of voluntary self-direction is an illusion. The problem was not new atthe 
time of the formulation of the mechanistic hypothesis. It had been raised 
before by the dogma of Omnipotent Deity. But that dogma at least related 
us to a Universe in which feeling, purpose and will were Realities, even if a 
individual relationships to a personal God were problematic. 

The effect of the pursuit of mechanism and predictable certainty has got 
been confined to the human estimate of human status and destiny. The ei 
mate of human status has received shock after shock in the course of the past 
hundred years, and it has not all come from a realization of the implications 
of a purely mechanistic universe. The story is familiar enough, but not, per 
haps, its effects on the theory and practice of art. Darwin's Origin of Species 
was published in 1859 and man fell from a position a little lower than the 
angels to that of an intelligent animal, whose intelligence even was determined 
by a combination of chance and of success in the raw struggle for existence 
The theory was not inherently mechanistic, but it did nothing to encourage any 
valuation of the higher sensibilities and much to justify the crudest barbarism 
On the other hand, the gradual development in the present century of a 
realization of the unimaginable scale of the universe has not been anti-aesthetic 
in effect; it has, on the contrary, done a great deal to revive an even reverential 
sense of wonder. But it has still further, and to a devastating degree, reduced 
the value of representing as Reality, the visible and tactile objects that occur 
on the surface of this physically insignificant planet; or for that matter even 
in the visible sky. And, conversely, it has again magnified the value of symbols 
and ideas. 

Whose ideas? Whose, indeed! And of what sort? The one thing that 
one can say inclusively about modern art is that it is regarded by the artists 
themselves, as the product of persons, not of predictable machines; like the 
Existentialist, the basic Reality which the modern artist of western culture 
assumes, is the existence of himself as a Person. This is in revolt not metely 
from the theory of a mechanistic universe, but also from the mechanical con- 
ditions of modern life.! That is both the strength and the weakness of Modem 
Art. It is its strength in that it demands an absolute personal integrity of 
thought, feeling and creative act. It is inherent in the visual arts that thought 
is carried on largely, though not necessarily entirely, in terms of images. And 


* The condition has been well sus irized as “The general erosion of personal 
identity which has been working on modern man since the emergence of the machine 
and the big State.’ David Karp in a review of a novel, Giovanni's Room by Jame 
Baldwin, Saturday Review, December 7, 195 
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Giorgio di Chirico, Horses on a Beach, 1927 


:material image is its product. A modern artist tends to distrust verbal think- 
ng as a ground of his imagery; which is why it is often so difficult to say 
shat a modern painting or piece of sculpture is ‘‘about’’; that is to say, fully 
pexplain it in words. Mental images, as a general fact unconnected with art, 
mmonly do not have exact verbal equivalents in ordinary language, and 
he “meaning” of ‘a modern work of art /s the image, and the feeling it excites; 


by 


ove all, the feeling. Again Pater was prescient when he wrote in another 
ssay ‘all art aspires to the condition of music’, though not all modern art 
sas abstract as this statement of mine might seem to imply 

The weakness of this process, with its lack of respect for precise repre- 
entation and its reliance on personal imagery, is that the modern artist tends 
odo what Pater insisted we are all bound to do, produce, each one, and live 
a, “his own dream of a world’’. The weakness is in the terrible loss of the 
ense of “‘belonging’’ which haunts many artists, even more than in the related 
xonomic insecurity 

But, though each person is in some respects unlike any other person, 
ether physically or mentally, we are none of us, even in our imagery and our 
feelings. ertirel) unique. Some of the symbolic images of modern art are of 
ikind we all share and that have been shared by many civilizations. There is 

difhculty in accepting the horses of de Chirico, for instance, provided they 
ue regarded primarily as symbolic images, not as a bungled attempt to repre- 
sent the visual and tactual qualities of particular and individual horses. The 


Morse in art is a very ancient and easily understood symbol of animal vitality 
Ml Alford: Art and Reality: 185 
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of the Id of Freud, or the It of D. H. Lawrence, either, without a rider, as 
vitality untrammelled, or, with a rider, as vitality brought under control by 
reason and foresighted will. 

De Chirico’s Horses by the Seashore, as | see our present condition, pre. 
sents an extremely significant image. The development of the oppressive con. 
dition of modern life, according to the analysis I have put on them in this 
paper, have arisen as a result of our insistence on certainty. “Reality” is what 
we can rely on. There now seems little doubt that we can rely on a sufficient 
theoretical and practical understanding of the orders of nature to secure the 
collective continuance of human life on the surface of this planet, on certaip 
conditions. But these conditions include the organization of human activity 
on a very inclusive scale. This is the inherent condition of a technological 
civilization, irrespective of questions of peace or war. The question at issue 
is no longer that of the economic subservience of the individual to an enor. 
mous and complex organization; that is now inescapable. The prime question 
now concerns the responsibility of administrators, executives, and legislators, 
and the methods of their appointment. If by ‘freedom’ we mean individual 
independence in economic enterprise, on the analogy of the explorers and 
pioneers of the 17th, 18th and 19th centuries, it is almost a complete illusion 
that we now do or can possess it, on either side of the Iron curtain. The 
exploitation of oil appeared to have been the last flutter of such a system, 
until the value of fissionable elements was realized and a certain brief period 
of private prospecting was revived. There are relics of it, and I hope will con- 
tinue to be, in farming, fishing and a few other “primitive’’ economic occupa- 
tions, though these two increasingly become ‘recreational’ rather than 
economic. 

De Chirico’s horses were symbols of protest of the instinctual and emo- 
tional part of our natures against such subservience, just as his geometrical, 
mechanical and depersonalized human figures were satires of the condition of 
human nature in a culture ordered by mathematics and mechanized behavior. 
Thirty years ago literature, as well as art, abounded in such symbolic satires; 
Capek’s Robots and Elmer Rice’s Adding Machine were notable examples. 

What is now of infinitely greater import is the question of the legislative 
or societal control of individual thought and feeling; can we or can we not 
prevent George Orwell's World of 1984; can we preserve to the individual 
his equally valid conception of himself as a unique Person? Not, I think if 
we continue to conceive the Person either in the terms of mechanistic philos 
ophy, or in those of the solipsism expounded by Pater. The problem is both 
theoretical, or philosophical, and practical. I cannot presume to speak with 
intimate knowledge and understanding of what is in prpgress in contemporaty 
logic. I would, however, like to make this comment. Theoretical cet- 
tainty is dependent on logical systems of a kind which presuppose the pos 
sibility of theoretical certainty; they are, in other words, human devices to 
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Fig. 5. Giorgio di Chirico, Hector and Ardromache 1917, The 


Matteoli Foundation, Milan. Photograph courtesy of James 


hrall Soby 


produce the result that they do. If the system does not produce what is needed 
for our present circumstances, it is certainly possible to change the postulates 
f the system, without loss of intellectual integrity, but with an enormous gain 
both in flexibility and in the meanings of “freedom” and “participation.” 
[ hesitate to add that that is what appears to be happening in the world of 
philosophy at the present time only because it is now difficult to speak of a 
single “world of philosophy’’ at all.) 

The practical problem is much more difficult. It consists partly in the 
preservation of freedom, partly in provision for both the cooperative and the 
igeressive systems of human nature. The problem of freedom, if we think 
fit in terms of thought and feeling, is not inherently insoluble. We are going 
to have all the time we want for literature, philosophy and the arts. The 
problem of practical behavior is another matter Such security and certainty as 
We possess, has, in fact, been built on both cooperation and aggression. Our 
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trouble is that its continuance now makes far greater demands on Cooperation, 
far less on aggression, than we have been accustomed to in practice or, per- 
haps, than our own natures are prepared to supply. The problem was identi. 
fied many years ago by William James as that of providing “the moral 
equivalent of war.” We have hardly begun to think about the problem, let 
alone about possible solutions. That is our crisis. And if our prospects are 
uncomfortably uncertain, let me remind you that, according to this analysis, it 
is an insistence on theoretical and practical certainties that has got us exactly 
where we are. 

There is only one other aspect of our present realities that I would like 
to touch on, and it has particular relevance to the images of modern art. The 
sense of ‘belonging’, which is a human necessity, is related to a smaller and 
a larger field. As individuals we live in a human society, and also in a Cosmos, 
It is now fairly well understood that people generally tend to interpret the 
cosmos in terms of their existing human society. In our quest for rigid cer 
tainty, this tendency has been reversed during recent centuries. We have 
pre-supposed a mechanical cosmos, and for a time, with the aid of mechanistic 
logic, have found what we were looking for. It is a cosmos from which, apart 
from the unexplained freak of our own feelings and minds, the human at- 
tributes of feelings, thought and intention have been absolutely excluded, if 
for no other reason, because they were excluded by the presuppositions of our 
mechanistic search. But the problems of the relation of feeling, thought and 
intention to the rest of the cosmos have come back with a vengeance. Most of 
us, I suppose, are content to let the problems alone, provided our immediate 
society works. Either we let them alone, or we take them on trust in a religious 
pattern. I am not going to propose a solution. But it is important not to 
forget, either in consideration of modern art or of modern culture in general, 
that the problems are there. They are, I think, always there for an artist ora 
poet, who is inherently a more than usually sensitive and contemplative person. 
By “‘sensitive’’, I do not mean necessarily weak or vulnerable, though vulner- 
able an artist often is. I mean simply a person with particularly keen and subtle 
sensory responses and vivid imagery of one kind or another 

The problems have been conspicuously in the forefront of the artist's 
mind since the last two decades of the 19th century. I do not mean that artists 
have attempted philosophical or scientific solutions, nor that their works have 
commonly been a declaration of religious faith. Religious affirmations have 
occurred, but they are relatively rare. The most characteristic manifestation ot 
interest and intuitive conviction about the cosmic or universal importance of 
life or of mind, have been in the development of geometrical or pseudo- 
mathematical abstractions on the one hand, and of what has come to be called 
Free Form’ on the other. 

Geometrical abstraction had its liveliest manifestation in the Cubism of 
about 1911 to 1920. Its psychological mainsprings were partly in the geo- 
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Fig. 6. Jean (Hans) Arh, Mountains, Table, Anchors, Nave 72° 


Museum of M 


metrical elements of the theory and practice of Cézanne, for whom geometry 
was a symbol of the order of the mind of a divine Creator, and partly in 


excitement about the brave new world of the machine and its products, in- 


luding effects of super-imposed imagery resulting from rapid motion But, 
like all modern art it was the product of impulsive imagination, rather than 
f theory, and its attitude to mechanism and mechanization was highly am 


bivalent, excitement and veneration mingling with satire and despair 

Something of a mystical attitude to geometrical form and pattern has 
endured in many quarters both in painting and in sculpture and has resulted 
ina sort of Neo-Platonism of the 20th century, of which Mondrian was the 
prime exponent 

Free Form” is characterized by shapes of curvilinear contour suggestive 
of the continuous but irregular rhythmic curves of living things. It has usually 
been related to a symbolism of greater or less obscurity, but always, I think, 
relerring to life, its conditions and continuity. The work of Jean Arp has 
been extremely influential in this regard and its symbolism is relatively easy 
to interpret. Mounta 
lul endurance, “Whence cometh our help’; Anchor, a traditional symbol of 
loyalty and faith; Navel, symbol o 


lable, Anchors, Navel. Mountains, symbols of power 


ittachment to a source of life; Table, 
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symbol of the common meal and of domesticity. It is, however, important t 
understand that the form is created first; the inherent symbolism identified 
after. 

One final example: No form of modern art has achieved more popu- 
larity than the mobile, for fairly obvious reasons. We live in an immediate 
world of motion and change, and our reading of the Cosmos is similar. Here 
surely, is one aspect of modern Reality. One does not usually think of the 
work of Alexander Calder as related to a cosmic symbolism, though the fact 
that he has been so concerned was explicit in an early mobile entitled “A 
Universe”. But his forms in motion, even his stabile forms, invariably cross 
the bridge between a mechanical and an organic world. They can be read 
either way with equal ease; as purely physical things like clouds or camshafts, 
or nebulae; or as organic shapes of the order of amoebae, fishes, or leaves 
Their relations are formally beautiful, however one reads their meaning. And 
if art of this type provides us with no certain intellectual or practical answers 
to our problems, that, surely is not the responsibility of art to supply. Nor is 
its function pure amusement or a sort of visual cocktail, any more than it is 
the function of architecture to supply us mere/y with theaters and machines 
for living. My last few illustrations have, in fact, been very closely related 
to contemporary architectural styles. (Cf. my article, “Modern Architecture 
and the Symbolism of Creative Process’ ( A.J. XII, 2, 1955.) This is the 
world the modern conception of reality is building. And it is one which 
characteristically refuses to draw a line between mechanical and organic form, 
between Cosmos and Life. To this extent, at least, we already live, in a sense 
in One World. Among artists, at least, the imagination and the will are there 
though the circumstances of their social attachement have generally been 
terribly lacking. And it is, I would suggest, the responsibility of the rest o! 


us to give them a measure of real participation and their creative freedom. 
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THE HUMANISM OF RODIN AND LIPCHITZ’ 


Albert Elsen 


The sculpture of Jacques Lipchitz since the 1930's has more than a 
jittle in common with the sculpture of Rodin. It is the intention of this arti 
le to examine the ideas and sculpture of these two great artists in an effort 
to establish certain major characteristics which they seem to share 

Although in the past each has been considered a radical modern when 
udged by extreme examples, yet both men have expressed their discontent 
with certain tendencies in the art of their respective times. In some ways they 
might better be called conservatives for they both were determined to remain 
athe “great stream of art,” to use Lipchitz’ own words. Neither showed any 
terest in interpreting modern science, exploiting the new sculptural media 
produced by modern technology, nor in extensive development of subject 
matter that lies outside of the sphere of human activity. In their most success- 
ful sculptures their primary objective has been the interpretation of humanity 
ind certain of its problems. It is this concern that places them in the “‘great 
tram of art’ from the Gothic stone carvers to Donatello, Michelangelo 
ind Bernini, and they would doubtless agree that the sources of this stream 
tace back through ancient art to primitive and prehistoric times. For Lipchitz, 
the sculpture of Rodin represents the great tradition carried down to modern 
times, and in Lipchitz, after his early cubist phase, we can trace a change in 
utlook that has led to an art very close to the humanistic concerns of his 
precedessor. In a manner somewhat similar to Lipchitz, Rodin, in the late 
seventies, turned against his own youthful work as well as the s¢ ulpture of 
the Paris salons, because it seemed to him that both were too remote from 
ettain serious and essential truths that he saw in life and which he felt had 
been the inspiring directives of Donatello and Michelangelo 

Because the human form remains for Lipchitz as it did for Rodin the 
basic vehicle for the interpretation of all significant human experience both 
ittists appear to be traditional by comparison with the non-naturalistic sculp 
ture of our time. Both have encouraged others to study nature and have 
wowed that it is the main source of their inspiration Their concept of nature, 
however, includes not only the visible world, but also the internal world of 


leelings and passions. Although each may have been inspired by the changing 
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Fig. 1. Rodin, The Thinker, 1879 
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Fig. 2. Lipchitz, Figure, 1930, Museum 


lemale form, the image was motivated by nostalgic associations with Paris 
In the Opinion of some modern sculptors, content based upon contem 
porary political or social subject matter lies outside the scope of sculpture 


But on nun 


erous occasions Rodin and Lipchitz have used such themes 
Their purpose was never the advocacy of a political party, but they spoke as 
partisans against injustice and suffering, against any force which assails 
human dignity. Rodin’s Cal] to Arms was a reflection of his youthful patri- 


tism, and his Age of Bronze, originally called The Vanquished, was a com 


mentary on a disillusioned France after the Franco-Prussian War. Lipchitz 
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in his Rape of Europa, Mother and Child and Pilgrim was expressing sent. 
ments about the trials of Europe and the Jews during World War II, 

Both sculptors would reject the prevailing notion that it is demeaning 
or deceitful for a contemporary artist to draw upon literary themes. Rodin’s 
Old Helmet Maker's Wife, from the poem by Francois Villon, or Lipchitz’ 
Orpheus show us how ‘illustration’ can be enriched by the expressive in- 
terpretation of ideas and images to be found in literature. Neither man 
accepted the demands for abstract forms and for rejection of subject matter 
that so many artists have regarded as criteria of modernity. For Rodin, as for 
Lipchitz, there is no such thing as a modernity that implies a radical depar. 
ture from the past. They have insisted that ideas worthy of artistic expression 
are to be found in history without restriction of time, space or medium, The 
great lesson of the history of art, so passionately proclaimed by both, is that 
progress and modernity should be conceived in terms of the artist's success in 
transforming the ideas of human history as they relate to the needs of his 
age. Each condemned the academic art of his time because its modes as well 
as its ideas were borrowed from past cultures and needs. Their own sculpture 
has shown us that modern art need not relegate historical or literary subject 
matter to the academic hack. The writings and conversations of both reveal 
their persistent awareness of the formative influence that the totality of their 
experience played in the creative act and how a broad cultural background 
deepens the content and value of their art 

In our so-called “Age of Science’, this orientation toward mankind is 
of great importance. It has shown us that the concept of heroism in monu- 
mental sculpture did not end with the Renaissance or the Baroque. But in 
Rodin and Lipchitz there is a modern heroism. It does not take the form of 
a definitive triumph of good over evil as in the portals of Gothic cathedrals. 
Quite frequently these anonymous modern heroes wage an_ inconclusive 


struggle against an intangible force as in Rodin’s great Thinker (fig. 1) or 
Lipchitz’ disquieting Figure (fig. 2). What has excited these sculptors is the 
conflict which has engaged the whole being and the energy with which the 
struggle has been joined 

Their sculpture of religious themes is particularly revealing in this 
respect. Here we discover a sympathy for human frailty, aspirations, feats, 
conflicts, joys, sorrows. Rodin’s lifelong project, The Gates of Hell (fig. 3), 
is a profound expression of eternal tragedy. Lipchitz has chosen several sub- 
jects from the Jewish religion (Sacrifice, Prayer, Pilgrim) and one in pat 
ticular from the Christian, (The Virgin of Assy). His is perhaps a more 
hopeful view of humanity for in his seemingly tragic figure of Sacrifice and 
the related Prayer the evolution is from blood sacrifice and superstition to 
simple prayer. Subsequently in The Virgin of Assy (1948-1954), Lipchitz 
expresses a Judeo-Christian mysticism. In his Virgin (fig. 4) he has evoked 
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Fig. 4. Lipchitz 
1948-1954 


Virgin of Assy, 


the spirit of early medieval faith 1 fantasy, expressed in his own idiom 
by the ingenuity of his symbolism and boldness of his forms: the symbol of 
heaven is a canopy suspended from the dove, beneath which the Virgin's 


body merges in a suggestive integrat! 


lamb 


dental union of the theme. It 
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fig. 5. Rodin, Detail from 
Gotes of Hell showing 


fomily group 





ums is a prophecy of Rodin. Yet in Baroque sculpture the psychological 
record is incomplete. We have a vast array of saints, martyrs, popes and 
angels rejoicing in the victories of the Church. As on the Gothic cathedrals, 
significant human history is the record of religious triumphs. One looks in 
vain at Baroque portraits for direct evidence of the great spiritual tensions 
and crises, the doubts that lingered on after the Reformation. To find sculp- 
ture mirroring the uncertainties and anxieties which accompany religious 
upheaval and which make their imprint on the face or body, we must go 
back to Michelangelo and then to the Roman portraits of the third and fourth 
centuries 

Rodin conceived of the Bible not as a basis for dogma but as a moving 
history of human action, that unites the past with the present. The spiritual 
anxiety of the inhabitants of The Gates of Hell is timeless. Their predeces- 


sors can be found in the Bible among those who were without God. John the 


n 
shires 


aplist is a great work of sculpture not because it is based upon a major 
ngure of the New Testament, but because John is seen as a human being 
struggling for self expression, It is not his message that touches us, but rather 
the image of a man engaged in a total physical, emotional, and intellectual 
dort required by this self-imposed urgency. Lipchitz moves us in Hagar and 
ver Son not for the plight of Hagar but by the universal theme of a mother 
and child in distress 

The society that produced the authors of works like these has been char- 
acterized by an increasing awareness of disunity, of conflicting ideologies, 


economic and social uncertainties, and a loss of stabilizing institutions and 
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Fig. 6. Lipchitz, The Return of the Prodigal, 1931 


beliefs. In Lipchitz’ own words, “Our time is attracted by division.” Yet in 
responding profoundly to the needs of our times they have shown us in 
their sculpture that in spite « 


f suffering, of tension. of division that there is 
an essential integrating force which is expressed in the inner life of the in- 
dividual. Art becomes a means of demonstrating one of the few remaining 
forms of universal unity and of achieving good will. In this context it is not 
surprising to find in the sculpture of both men an intimate and emotional 
interpretation of the private life of the family. Within the Gates of Hell the 
family is anonymous and is shown as separated or destroyed by acts of the 
parents themselves. In several areas on the large s« ulptured door are to be 
found a mother and child alone, or a child isolated from its parents. The 
most stirring family group in the Ga/es is that based upon Dante's Ugolino 
(fig. 5). In the final form of the door, Rodin divested the figure of the 
father and his dying sons of the original lite rary connotation in order to stress 
the universality and timelessness of the family dilemma. Ugolino is the father 
culpable of the fatal dissolution of his family through his selfishness, while 
the children demonstrate their forgiving love by offering their flesh as a 
means of saving their starving parent. Lipchitz, in addition to his poignant 
handling of the family theme in the beautiful Mother and Child II, has made 
it the subject of one of his most moving sculptures, The Return of the 
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Prodigal Son (fig. 6). To give form to the emotional outburst of the final 
reunion, the sculptured shapes of father and son become one unity, indis 
soluble. The embracing gesture of the father is carried throughout the body 
ind each MOvement or curving plane finds a r sponding movement in the 
body of the son. The theme of parental love, forgiveness and reunion indi 
ates Lipchitz’ hope 


In contrast to the Renaissas ind Baroque Art, there are important 


xulptures by Rodin and Lipchitz in which man is not shown in a culture 


ming activity. Both sculptors executed works in which physical or ethical 
tion is absent. The activity depicted is that of the spirit. Underlying these 
\ rks is a life I ng reflection on unseen, unvol ed ror Ss, on the cOmptex! 
hee of man tri rl y ‘ t hin ] B h mer } } | mor ve 
OS Or mans struyvie tor mastery n sell otn mei lave Nad impressive 
recy, t+ ‘ cs } 

esuits trom their emotional survey of the inner lif They have given em- 


phatic articulation not only to man’s streneth. but also to his weaknesses 


Rodin's Thinker (fig. 1) is a monument to emotional and intellectual 
ict and frustration, to unresolved. unresolvable tension that paralyzes the 


entire being ontronted by the pressures of lite In Rodis man himself ts 
the origin of the dilemma and he is th 


KTive [rom relis ous convictions about the tn I itibsility ot the Spirit 


the flesh. In this respect Rodin is the heir of Michelangelo. Lipchitz too has 


is 


prisoner of his passions His f elu "S 
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inherited something of this incompatibility although perhaps in his use jt 
derives from Judaic traditions. In his Figure (fig. 2), a powerful example 
of emotional and intellectual conflict, the naturalistic reference to the physi. 
cal body has been eliminated. The basis of tension lies not only within the 
figure; it also arises from invisible external forces, or institutions of society 
which act upon it. In both of these sculptures the subject is anonymous; jn. 
dividual identity has been negated in an effort to demonstrate the universality 
of the emotion. Both men have interpreted the theme of frustration and 
tension as One of compression in which the compactness of the composition 
translates the idea of the individual's being thrown back upon himself, In 
The Thinker this intellectual and emotional contraction takes the form of 
self-enclosure. Tension is suggested not simply by taut muscles, but also by 
the competing and jarring angles of the arms and legs, surmounted by the 
weighty curve of the back and the multiple points of contact at which the 
body touches itself. The chain-like image of Figure is a forceful metaphor, 
a personal conceptual body image, a moving type of “inscape,” which is 
evoked by the power and indeterminancy of the opposing chain-like forces 
that reduce it to a state of physical and emotional atrophy. The rhythmic 
pull of the curved series which leads upward and downward without te. 
solving itself into a single direction underscores the final immobility of 
Figure. In neither The Thinker nor Figure do we know the specific cause of 
the state of being. There is no external frame of reference as in Baroque art, 
Or in contemporary academic sculpture. What contributes to the modernity 
of these works is their exploration of the state of feeling itself. The subject 
of both is tension, Rodin and Lipchitz have concentrated upon that aspect 
of the inner life in which mood or activity know of no origin or fulfillment 
outside of the self. They have fulfilled a modern need by imaginatively 
articulating a human dilemma, while not seeking to explain or solve it. 

In Rodin’s so-called Prodigal Son (fig. 7) as in Lipchitz’ Mother and 
Child Il the themes are: suffering, isolation, despair. The human form is 
seen in maximum extension as if the individual seeks to escape from himself 
Or to join spiritually with something unseen, Rodin interprets the Prodigal 
as the basic theme of man’s ultimate loneliness, a state in which he is n0 
longer capable of sharing. Lipchitz’ sculpture is a disquieting reminder of 
modern history which has inflicted unwarranted pain and despair not alone 


upon man but upon the source of love and procreation: the mother and 
child. In both works the figures make an impassioned appeal. When Bernini's 
Longinus stretches out his arms, it is to embrace Christ, and we feel that 


his appeal will be answered. The tragedy in these modern sculptures ts that 
the individuals may not comprehend the reasons nor necessity for the ap 
peal, nor do they know to whom the plea is to be diretted. 

Another element of spiritual drama is the feeling of resistance to the 


force of gravity even in their largest. most powerful bodies, as in Rodin’s 
| } 
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Fig. 8. Lipchitz, Prometheus Stran- 
sling the Vulture, 1943-1952, Walker 


Art Center, Minneapolis 


Adam and Lipchitz’ Pr metheus Strangling the Vulture (fig. 8). They are 
not reconciled to being earthbound. Their feet may be firmly anchored to 
the ground, but there is an impression of rebellious upward thrust within 
the body, a partially felt sense of weightlessness which adds to the spiritual 


nrect 
unrest 


To the sculpture of the human form, both have given greatly increased 
fexibility. By comparison with the mediocre representations of the human 
body in nineteenth century sculpture (with the exception of Daumier and 
Degas) Rodin’s figure style after the 1870's made an enormous advance. 
Much as Michelangelo had done, Rodin studied the structure of the body 
and the actual movements of which it was capable. He also explored the 
possibility of posing it in anatom1 illy difficult if not incredible situations 
which nevertheless, in the final sculpture, seem plausible expressions of their 
state of being. His Adam is an example of this technique. Rodin rediscovered 
n earlier sculpture, such as that of Donatello, and through his own expert- 
mentation, new and extreme means of working the clay under the effect of 
light in order to suggest that the flesh was an intimate link with the moving 


} 


forces beneath it. Concomitantly he gave the human body and its surface 
textures wider possibilities of articulation and manipulability than in any 
previous period of sculpture. In accomplishing this, Rodin again looked to 
the past. Turning from the academic work around him he sought inspira- 
tion from the late Gothic, the Renaissance and the Baroque 
Lipchitz, as a young man, rebelled violently against Rodin’s adherence 
naturalistic anatomy, to so-called literary values, and to a style of 


Mdelling which seemed to him to border on the formless, and under the 


Miluence of Cubism he began to conceive a new sculptural language in terms 
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of simple volumes and planes. These were fabricated in a unique, coherent. 
though unpredictable union that was dictated primarily by the sculptor's 
imagination and the particular order required for each individual sculpture, 
rather than by the totality of a perceived human form. The result was in. 
tended to make the work valid in itself, as sculpture, rather than being de. 
pendent upon extra-artistic associations. The cubist sculpture of Lipchitz was 
in part a reaction against an esthetic based upon empathy or anthropo- 
morphic projection whereby the viewer could inject himself into the work 
and thereby enjoy its “life enhancing” values. In Woman Reading (fig. 9) 
the structural pattern of the body in a seated posture suggested to Lipchitz 
a related but more complex rhythmic design so that movement exists not 
through the action of the limbs, but in the succession of shapes. The meaning 
of the work, as in Mannerist art, lies largely in its rhythm. In these early 
cubist works there is also a noticeable stress upon passive states of feeling: 
physical activity is kept to a minimum ; 

In the 1920's perhaps feeling a need for more emotional content in his 
work, Lipchitz gradually evolved a style in which the range of human activi- 
ties became broader and more important. (In an interview with the author 
he stated that The Jose de Vivre (1927) is the real beginning of his interest 
in subject matter.) Still the cubist influence remains in his later works (as he 
has often pointed out). Each sculpture has its own laws of shapes, light, 
silhouette and rhythmic integration. The result has been a wide range of 
transformations of the human figure which include wiry transparencies such 
as The Acrobats, the curving and squared off Seated Figure (a cubist parody 
of Rodin’s Thinker), the massive sensual convexities and globular shapes ot 
Benediction, the weighty, somber and recurving volumes of Mother and 
Child II, and the bulbous muscularity of Prometheus Strangling the Vulture. 
He will vary the form according to the mood or identity of his theme. The 
theme of strength is incarnated in powerfully emerging surfaces, that of 
sensuality in more languidly swelling shapes, that of divine mysticism asso- 
ciated with the Virgin in a boneless, arched ribbon-like form with a vertical 
shadowed inner core. These imaginatively formed bodies have been evolved 
as projections of his most private sentiments about humanity. “When I am 
working I am linked to the entire cosmos. By rhythm I am linked to time, by 
volume I am linked to space, and by subject matter I am linked to human 
beings, to their sufferings and their joys. And through the feeling of creation, 
I am bound to Our Lord himself 

Expressive gesture was used in a masterful way by both artists, but al- 


* This statement was made during an interview that Prof. Willian Rubin of 
Hunter College and the author had with Lipchitz at his studio in Hastings-on-Hudson, 
on June 26, 1956. I am indebted to Prof. Rubin for excerpts from the transcript he 
made of the interview which he had arranged in order to obtain material for his 
doctoral dissertation on the Church at Assy 
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though it has certain athnities to the Baroque in its climactic poses, we W itness 
e, Rodin, in his John the 


Baptist and The Burghes f Calais, used a transient action as opposed to the 





isignificant element of modernity here. For examp 


finality seen in Bernini's compositions. In The Gates of Hell, Rodin often 
atroduced gestures which revealed the inability of the figures to communicate 
with others. Many of the figures move hesitatingly, uncertain of their self- 


atrol as if caught up in a web of conflicting and elusive emotions. In Rodin’s 


ew there are no definite boundaries of feeling and he sees that a characteristic 
{modern man’s emotional life is its constant flux and instability. There is a 
erceptibly greater variety and subtlety in Rodin’s sculptural gestures than in 
ihe art of Lipchitz who perhaps feels a need to present man in a situation 
where his movements can be more decisive or assertive. In comparison with 
Rodin’s work, the gestures made by Lipchitz’ figures are more emphatic and 
tevocable, having much of the Baroque love of rhetoric in them as, for 
example, in the upraised stumps of arms in Mother and Child II. Both artists, 
i we would expect have rejected the stocl postures of the nineteenth century 


at academies. Through fresh search they have enriched the use « 


t gesture in 
sculpture as a means of revealing the rich complexity of the psychological and 
motional constitution of human beings in modern life 

When he wishes to convey strong feelings, Lipchitz uses large, solid 


_ 


iorms in powerful poses such as Prometheus and Benediction; and much the 
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same can be said of Rodin’s Thinker. These are neither in the Greek athletic 
ideal nor the streamlined Nordic vein of a Zorach or Mestrovic. Prometheys 
like The Thinker, has a brutish quality, an untrained strength and a halting 
physical coordination, but as sculptures both are always graceful and ultimately 
more sincere in interpreting man as we know him than the efforts of academic 
sculptors. There are great resources of strength in mankind which more often 
than not have failed to be realized or have been misdirected. Prometheus, in 
strangling the vulture, symbolizes for Lipchitz the triumph of modern map 
over the evil forces that plague him. The Burghers of Calais like the Prome. 
theus is an expression of man’s heroic transformation of the potentiality of 
his spirit into positive and elevating acts. The Burghers was intended for 4 
monument to the leading citizens of Calais who in the fourteenth century 
offered themselves as hostages to the King of England in the hope of sparing 
their beleaguered city. The Burghers is meant to be a monument to the self. 
sacrificing heroism of which man has been capable in his history but Rodin 
is unwilling to show these hostages responding unhaltingly to the call of 
duty. He sees the pain of self-denial reflected in the taut resignation of the 
old man and his son, the anguished half-quizzical gesture of another, the 
grief-engulfed figure clutching his head, the shocked somnambulistic pose of 
still another, thus he transforms Froissart’s chronicle into a breathing sculp- 
tural commentary. Rodin’s heroes are not preterhuman like those on the Sistine 
Ceiling and the Medici tombs who symbolized for Michelangelo an almost 
unattainable state of grace. The Burghers are of the same flesh, the same 
complex of strength and weakness we see in The Thinker, The Prodigal Son 
and The Gates of Hell. 

The essentials of life, in the belief of both men, find their motivation in 
sensual directives. Theirs is a sensuality frankly revealed and enjoyed as in the 
art of Bernini and Rubens and it reflects an ideal of health and fecundity. 
The virility of their forms reveals a fundamentally optimistic outlook. In the 
early period of his art, characterized by his work on The Gates, Rodin sav 
the body and its passions as the cause and object of man’s eternal corruption. 
In his later art, which reflects his changed outlook upon life, Rodin’s figures 
are freed of moralizing content. They enjoy a pagan state of grace as do % 
many of the later sculptures of Lipchitz. But Rodin’s art frequently contains 
an eroticism not to be found in the work of the younger man. Rodin, in fact 
was Obsessed with flesh. He saw it as the mirror of the stirrings of the soul 
and his art was a tireless evocation of the life of the flesh. Lipchitz arouses 
our sensual associations through the use of curved suggestive volumes and 
exaggerated rhythmic contours. 

Both artists were moved by feelings of “'thirst’’, as Lipchitz puts it. It 
took many forms as in Rodin’s sculpture of Fugitive Love, The Kiss, ot Lip 
chitz’ Song of Songs where the thirst arises from yearnings of physical love 
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ind the sculptures suggest amorous union. In Rodin’s Je suis belle it is the 
ytist’s thirst for beauty which is expressed, or for youth and vitality as in his 
xulpture of the old woman embracing the young girl on her lap. Lipchitz, 
ina sensual, but less erotic fashion, exteriorized this feeling of thirst in his 
sowerful handling of the Mother and Child and the Return of the Prodigal 
Son. Again and again Lipchitz reveals his passionate devotion to the theme 
of creative energy with which life is formed 

Neither sculptor overlooked the possibilities of the human face. The 
syle and psychological interpretations of Rodin’s portrait bust of Eugéne 
Guillaume (fig. 10) recall Plotinus’ conception of beauty as that which shines 
forth through ugliness because of the interpretive genius of the artist. Equally 
revealing is Lipchitz’ Head of Marsden Hartley (fig. 11). The bronze surface 
of these two heads suggest the wear of life and seems to have been formed 
by the unique personal existence of both men. Both subjects have become 
winerable to an extent not seen in portraiture in the round since Bernini. 
The surfaces are so transformed that they seem to express an intimate residue 
f the private existence of the individual. As in the late portraits of Rem- 
brandt there is a concentrated inner excitement which animates the face. The 
shaded hollows of the heads link our experience of the exterior man with his 
innet life, whose extent and profundity are admitted to be without measure 
by both sculptors. Although both Rodin and Lipchitz conceive of man as a 
finite being, in their sculptured portraits they neither insist upon nor reveal 
his physical and mental boundaries 

To a surprising degree we may discover a shared aesthetic in the sculp- 
ture of the two men. On numerous occasions Lipchitz has spoken of his in- 
kebtedness to Rodin for revealing to him the expressive potentialities of light 
upon properly disposed volumes. It is light on bronze surfaces, gently paced 
by a succession of reflecting orbs and absorbent shadows, or ignited into a 
series of electrifying highlights that gives fire to their art and excites the 
lorms to heave into breath. The sculptural textures of The Old Helmet 
Maker's Wife, the Walking Torso, or of Lipchitz’ Theseus and The Return 
{the Prodigal Son are neither naturalistic nor always familiar. The modelling 
sexecuted by thumb strokes and gouging fingertips, or by sharp indentation 
{knife cuts. The bronze is often scarred by file scratching instead of polished 
inish. Both sculptors retain in the final work some sign of action of their 
hands so that we are continually reminded of the presence of the artist. (Lip 
chitz sometimes signs his work with a thumb print.) This “incomplete” and 
suggestive style gives the forms a more spontaneous and improvised quality, 
enabling us to sense the decisions made by the artist as he built up to the final 
fom. Their large sculptures reveal countless touches so that we become 
aware of an intimate play between the minute and the massive. The color of 


the bronze, with its rich variety of patina as well as endless capacity for re- 
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Fig. 10. Rodin, Portrait Bust of Eugene 
Guillaume, 1903 


flecting light, have been exhaustively explored by both. They have accepted 
the innate differences between flesh and metal and in their more daring con- 
ceits such as Rodin’s Prodigal Son or Lipchitz’ Virgin of Assy in the gilded 
version, the coloristic surface of the bronze, liberated from naturalistic ties, 
produces a stimulating visual effect 

Always conscious of the need for variety within a single work, the two 
artists have constantly included in their art an unexpected play between large 
and small measured sections held together by ingenious transitional areas 
Often this shift in measure is accompanied by a counterpoint of tiny excited 
passages of light set against larger, more leisurely movement of illumination 
In walking around such sculptures as Evropa and the Bull or John the Baptist 
there are endless delights in silhouette changes and new patterns of light and 
shadow. The spatial intervals between solids are rarely dull as they sometimes 
are in Maillol. Everything appears to be in movement, and each part is seen 
in relation to the next. They re 
nique, but also as a life principle 


garded this not only as good s ulptural tech: 

Finally, we should take consideration of certain important dissimilarities 
between the two men. Rodin, who lived until 1917. contributed to some of the 
most revolutionary and exciting years of modern art. Unlike Lipchitz, howevet, 
he was not influenced by the radical new deve lopments in painting and sculp- 
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Fig. 11. Lipchitz, Head of Mars 
Hartley, 1942 


ure. (I do not subscribe, for example, to the pres ilent view that Rodin was 


unting.) Rodin’s art represents the end 
phase of the tradition extending from lat 


serious! influenced by Impre ssionist 


medieval art down through the 
nineteenth century during which time the 


bused upon the experience of thi 


rendition of the human form was 


utward senses. In line with this tradition, 
Rodin concentrated upon achieving qualities and surfaces that suggested flesh 
nd skeletal structure, pulse and muscular tension. Throughout his lifetime 

terms of physiognomic and body move 


ent. ‘Geometry’ was a word he occasionally 


he thought of expression generally u 
used after 1900 tn describing 
wich sculptures as his Burghes f ¢ Geometry. however. was only 


atalyst, if not an afterthought. It did not alter the naturalistic appearance of 


his figures. If mathematics played any part in his sculpture which may be 
joubted, it did so in the manner of the Greeks, as a proportional determinant 
All of his imagination was channeled into a single form which was based upon 
the perceptual and familiar experience of his audience. In his most drastic 
sculptures Rodin never departs from the tradition of Donatello, Michel- 
angelo and Bernii 

Lipchitz at a very early stage in his career responded to the climactic 
manges in painting and sculpture, perhaps even those of irchitecture, and he 
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eagerly participated in the cubist breakthrough of the human form barrier. 
Prior to Cubism, sculptors since the late Middle Ages, solved the basic prob. 
lem of harmonious arrangement of the parts of the human body which ip 
nature may have lacked esthetic order, by thickening or thinning limbs 
lengthening or shortening the torso. Changes were made in bodily measure. 
In his cubist sculpture, Lipchitz, just as Archipenko, Picasso and Gris, em. 
ployed plastic and structural equivalents of the human body which though 
still based upon anatomical knowledge were not derived from sensory ex. 
perience. In constructing his sculpture of smooth, quasi-geometrical volumes, 
sharp angles and rectilinear or diagonal conjunctions of component units, 
Lipchitz, like the cubist painters, rejected almost all of the physical properties 
of the human body. It was a new, conceptual vocabulary, entirely creative and 
totally opposed to the imitative. Recognition of the human form was suggested 
by minimal references to portions of the silhouette and the orientation of 
seated or standing figure. This momentous severance from centuries of sculp. 
tural tradition was largely respon ‘ble for the successive and changing phases 
of Lipchitz’ work, his plurality of modes, and their distinguishing differences 
from the art of Rodin. The principles rather than the forms of Cubism per. 
mitted his imagination and intimate feelings to be clothed in private forms 
and symbols that are remote from the language of Rodin and from most of 
the public. The suggestive vegetal or flame-like shapes that comprise the body 
of Lipchitz’ P:/grim, the strong imaginative floral forms of Blossoming, and 
his myriad human but non-physical metaphors are unthinkable in Rodin’s 
art. Lipchitz has been continually touched by the influence of modern imagi- 
native painting that places no limitations on the manipulation of the body or 
source of imagery. While Rodin may have never felt that his active imagina- 
tion was restricted by the human form, for Lipchitz, recourse to other forms 
has meant an unlimited number of possibilities that could bring the final 
work of art closer to the source and to the intimacy of his thought. Thete is 
a significant contrast to be found in some of their titles. In Rodin we find such 
nominations as Fallen Caryatid, or Orpheus and the Menades; in Lipchitz we 
encounter some of the familiar mythological subjects, but also such strange 
titles as: Ploumanach, Chiméne and Song of the Vowels, Metamorphosis was 
an important theme for Rodin and it continued to be for Lipchitz, But in 
Rodin’s Man and His Thought, the metamorphosis is from one distinct and 
verifiable form to another. In the case of Lipchitz, the transmutation of 
thought derives from the artist's associative responses to images, to feelings 
or memory that cannot be verbalized, easily defined, or retraced 

The continuing fruitfulness of Lipchitz’ art may in part derive from the 
availability of areas for exploration that he and the art of his time have opened 
for the artist, Witness his latest interest in ‘automatics.’ While Rodin worked 
in somewhat the same fashion after 1900, as pointed out by Lipchitz himself, 
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he did not carry over these exciting experiments and discoveries into his large 
sculptures. 

To supplement the inheritance of twentieth century art, as well as the 
legacy Of Rodin, Lipchitz has drawn heavily upon his Jewish background. 
Whereas Rodin’s religious art or spiritual themes derive from the Western 
furopean Catholic tradition and ancient Hellenism, Lipchitz’ art is strongly 
woted in the Old Testament and Jewish traditions, along with his interest 
with the occult, and in religious customs of early societies. Rodin’s views in- 
dined more towards the Greek anthropomorphic tradition. Some of Lipchitz’ 
imagery is Closer to the spirit of primitive idols with their crude power and 
mystical, awesome presence. Such sculptures as Prayer and Sacrifice are formed 
of values that are supramundane and correspond to the apprehension of the 
physical world found in primitive societies. His Virgin of Assy is not a god- 
dess of the Renaissance but belongs rather to some early medieva! cult. 

Although Lipchitz’ art since 194C has come closer both in spirit and 
form to that of Rodin, it bears the indelible reminiscence and lesson of his 
previous experience. The faceting and formal ligatures, for example, of the 
Head of Marsden Hartley, oc Theseus, show us what Lipchitz means when 
he says that at heart he is still a cubist s ulptor 


The influence of these two sculptors has been significant not only in 
terms of their sculpture, but also in the personal example they have set for 
ther artists. Both have found an important precedent for the sculptor by 
ing with situations that affect human beings now by means of a style rooted 





aea 
a the artist's unique experience. The gift of these two men to their contempo- 
aries is not that of prophecy, nor an escape from reality. They have nothing 
new to say that has not been said by others of their time. Their peculiar gift 
sa sculptured style by means of which they have given expression to the atti- 
tude of man confronted by modern life. They have provided our age with a 
onscience 

Today we are discovering new things about the mind and body, and 
man is being put into situations which are without precedent. Through the 
fevelations of their art, Rodin and Lipchitz have demonstrated their belief 
that there is still a basic unity in human experience, While the plastic arts 
ure admirably expanding their form and content, the value of the sculptor’s 
interpretation of himself and his society has not diminished. Both Rodin and 
Lipchitz have exercised their right and privilege to criticize their times and 
we can rejoice that this has been done constructively and with good will. 
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THE METAMORPHOSIS OF THE CRAFTSMAN 


Herwin Schaete 


Before the advent of the industrial revolution everything used by man 
was made by hand craft methods as a matter of course. The best things made 
were pervaded by a quality which we call craftsmanship, showing mastery of 
technique and embodying fitness for purpose, trueness of material, and beauty 
of form. Craftsmanship was both a method and a quality, the quality being 
essential, the method incidental, because the methods and tools had changed 
in the past and were to change again 

From about 1750 on we have had a revolution in technics which has 
displaced the man using hand craft methods. Mechanical power was utilized 
and the production process fragmentized to ensure the rational and econom 
cal utilization of the new methods of mass production by industry. The new 
methods had necessarily to be employed to satisfy the needs of an ever im 
creasing population. Craftsmen, whose status had been on the wane for some 
time, flocked to the new factories and the new opportunities, and soon the 
old skills and abilities were lost, while new skills and incredible ingenuity 
and inventiveness emerged to produce the new machines, the new technology 
itself. The growth of industry and new social and economic conditions in the 
17th and 18th centuries had already undermined the old craft guild system 
and finally destroyed it. The French Revolution formally freed the craftsman 
from the restrictions of the guild, above all his rigid training, but thereby 
actually acknowledged that he had ceased to exist. The old craftsman dis 
appeared while the engineer, the designer and the worker in industry came 
on the scene. 

One might have expected that the adoption of the new tool would have 
brought with it a new esthetic, a new sense of form, in harmony with the 
new technology. However, we all know that the last hundred years have seen 
a continuous struggle and search for the new form, and even today we can- 
not say with any confidence that we have achieved a universally valid and 
all pervasive style. 

This is in no small measure due to an emotional unwillingness to face 


and accept the reality of our industrial world. Even after reaping the benefits 


of technology for a hundred years—and in spite of all its negative aspects, 
its rewards for us all have been tremendous and ubiquitous there is still 
nostalgia for the pre-industrial ag and a hankering for the hand crafts 
Mr. Schaefer is Associate Professor at the ve ty of slifornia at Berkeley where he feacnes 
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Again and again there have been individuals and groups who have proclaimed 


= the return or the revival of the crafts, not realizing that in a world changed 
. by technology and democracy, a return of the old crafts was a delusion, and 
and aharmful one at that. 

When the Romantics of the latter half of the 19th century sought to 
bate revive the hand crafts, they had to train themselves, since the organized 
rents method of the guilds, apprenti eship and journeymanship leading to the 
mee status of the master craftsman, no longer existed, and they had to content 
on themselves with the production of the unnecessary luxury item whose appeal 
ralts was that of art rather than use, since the necessary and useful objects of daily 
othe lite were being produced more economically by industry. The Arts and Crafts 


practitioners were for the most part wealthy dilettantes who lived on an 


° 
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income (from Morris on down), and could afford to give much time and 
effort to acquire the skills of a craft, and Victorian society was not averse to 
accepting their elegant bric-a-brac.' Yet only a few achieved objects of lasting 
quality. One need only glance at a few pages of the Studio or some other 
magazine of the time, to see that the average product of the Victorian “agt. 
worker” was affected and silly and much of it also crude in design and 
execution; and, of course, quite naturally it has all long since been swept away 
into well deserved oblivion. 

Today there is once more much to-do about a revival of the crafts, How- 
ever, today’s craftsmen are faced with the same two problems, lack of training 
and lack of purpose, only more urgently and more perplexingly. We have no 
systematized training, and very few people can afford the luxury of Victorian 
self training, while the purposeful production of objects for use has been 
even more thoroughly pre-empted by industry. Here lies the basic and crucial 
differences: in purpose and in training. The highly and systematically trained 
craftsman of the hand craft age produced for the real needs of everyday life, 
while the ill equipped self-styled “professional” amateur of today produces 
useless objects of decoration. Now, as in the 19th century, the craftsman is 
condemned to the production of useless objects, but while at least some of the 
Victorian dilettantes were able to produce precious objects of some esthetic 
merit, the work of the present day dilettante is usually crude and amateurish 
through lack of training and the loss of a sense of quality. And the most 
serious aspect of the problem is that both craftsmen and non-craftsmen refuse 
to face these facts 

If this is the situation, if the craftsman of today is producing not only 
useless but for the most part bad useless objects, is he then really a crafts. 
man? Since many thousands of people give themselves the title, our question 
must be, what is a craftsman today? To approach it from a more practical 
point of view, we might ask, if a man decides he is going to be a craftsman, 


*It was troubling and puzzling to the arts and crafts practitioners themselves that 
in spite of their professed aim to produce the useful, their ranks produced nothing 
but the “rare and costly useless thing.” (Stud July 1897, pp. 36-37.) Their laments 
usually ignored the fact that a more powert nd more economic agent was producing 
the objects of daily life, but Ashbee, one of t eaders of the movement, recognized the 
existence of industrial competition and openly discussed its mortal danger to the 
existence of the craftsman. His verdict is that industrial competition is ‘unfair’ to the 
craftsman, and he proceeds to set up rules for a new order of society in which it will 
be determined—by whom he does not say—what shall be reserved for hand production 
and what shall be relegated to industrial production. Industry in the areas to be reserved 
for hand production would quite simply be taxed out of existence. Though he thus 
demands a privileged sanctuary for the craftsman who admittedly will work only for 
the wealthy few, he never once discusses the right of the many for decent products, 
albeit made by the machine. (C. R. Ashbee, Craftsmanship in Competitive Industry, 


Camden, 1908. Pp. 92 ff.) @ 
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what exactly is it he is aspiring to, and what is it he becomes ? 
If we think solely in terms of traditional concepts, there are theoretically 
two paths open to him: he can spire to be a craftsman in the sense of the 


pre-industrial age, in which case he would have to think of himself as a 


workman in the best sense of the word, his product would have to be of flaw- 
ls workmanship, it would have to be useful, functional, unassuming, un- 
assertive, it would have to serve, as he would have to serve; or he could aspire 
to be a craftsman in the tradition of the Victorian Arts and Crafts Movement, 
in which case his qualifications as a craftsman in the old sense would have 
to be taken for granted and over and above that he would have to be essen- 
tially an artist, his product would have to be of flawless workmanship as a 


} 


matter of course, but it would derive its merit principally from its superior 


| 


artistic CONCeptiol nd esthetic qualities, since it would have no other mean- 


ing OF purpose 
To recapture the values of the hand craft age in our everyday objects, 
the nostalgia for which leads so many people into experiments with the crafts 
(as makers and as consumers), we would not only have to find ways to trans- 
t skills, but we would have to find people who would have that modest, 
workmanlike attitude toward hand work, not that of the artworker, and we 
would have to find ways to cope with the economi problem of giving the 
craftsman in competition with industry an adequate compensation. If these 
things were possible, then perhaps even in our time we would occasionally 
find useful objects with the sweet qualities of individuality and without the 
revolting pretensions of originality 
We do have a very few craftsmen left who are truly artists and truly 


raftsmen. They are the survivors of the 19th century arts and crafts move- 


ment and they are like witnesses to a past age and a disappearing world and 

n be counted on the fingers of one hand. These few, and their possible 
successors, actually give us works of art (not ‘‘artwork’’) in a medium other 
than painting and sculpture. If we should have the good fortune to be blessed 
with such individuals in the future, we can be sure that they will not consti- 
tute a renaissance or ‘resurgence’’ of the crafts; they will be very few indeed 
and will be a gift of grace, as every artist is. They will have to rise above 
the realities of our world, they will have to be very gifted individuals, highly 
trained and great personalities. (Long ago Goethe said: “You have to be 
something, before you can make something” ) 

In actual fact, if we judge them by their works, most craftsmen, whether 
they are aware of it or not, are guided by the technical and economic realities 
of our time into aspiring to be ‘‘artist-craftsmen They realize they cannot 
compete with industry in producing the really necessary and useful objects 
of daily life, and so they concentrate on “‘creativeness” and “‘originality.”” And 


yet, they also have a secret hankering after the honorable status and calling 
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ot the old craftsman, and so they make objects and give them a label of usefyl. 
ness, bottles, and vases with very narrow necks into which one blade of dried 
grass might fit, or fabrics which are exercises in techniques or color composi- 
tion but which the craftsman would not think of producing in any useful 
quantity. This activity leads into a sort of no man’s land between that of the 
real artist who has something to say, and the designers and workers in jn. 
dustry who have the job of producing the really useful objects of daily life 
What is generally produced under the guise of craftsmanship today is the 
trivial, the inconsequential and the downright bad. It is hand made bric-a-brac 
which will be swept away as soon as any superficial appeal it may have fades, 
The craftsmen of today may delude themselves that their objects will be the 
“heirlooms of tomorrow,” but in reality most of them are producing the 
knick-knacks of today which will be the rubbish of tomorrow 

We no longer have guilds which restrict the use of the designation 
“craftsman” to those who have become masters by the necessary long training 
and experience; today the person who has read an article on how to enamel 
and makes ashtrays and cufflinks for sale is just as entitled to call himself a 
“craftsman” as the one who has gone through the “School for Craftsmen” 
and turns out slightly more sophisticated and much more costly bric-a-brac? 
The term craftsman is not restricted by anyone, and it is used as loosely as 
the term religion, and just as many people call themselves craftsmen because 
they use their hands, perhaps even make a living by it, as call themselves 
religious because they go to church on Sunday—in either case a complete 
devaluation of terms 

In a sort of aggressive defensiveness craftsmen have taken the stand that 
industry is giving us the useful but otherwise negligible product, while the 
crafts are giving us ‘‘warmth’’ and the “esthetic values,’’* but we may well 
question the validity of this stand. If we look at our environment without 
delusions based on nostalgia and sentimentality, but also without immature 
enthusiasm for technology, it is quite clear that the relatively few valid and 
lasting esthetic expressions of our time are more often given us by tech 
nology than by the hand craftsman. And what is more, it is clear that we 


will get less rather than more esthetic value from the hand craftsman in the 


* That we should have a “School for Craftsmen” is in itself a disturbing phenome: 
non. The craft instructor at the YMCA frankly giving a bit of skill for leisure time 
activity, and no one can blame him for what pupil does with his little bit of acquired 
skill, but is it not a grave injustice to young } le to purport to be giving them a 

professional” training with which they can supposedly go out and earn a living, while 
actually irresponsibly turning them loose on society as half-baked anachronisms? 

* This idea was expressed, for example, by a panel member of a national conference 
of craftsmen assembled at Asilomar, California, last summer. When questioned about 
this statement of a fatal dichotomy, the speaker placently added by way of explana- 


tion that he considered it the craftsman's function t ike the “luxury ite 
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future. We cannot expect vital esthetic expressions from this group because 
the inexorable laws of economics and the realities of our technical world are 
forcing (and have for 150 years forced) more and more individuals with 
creative ability, who in an earlier age would have become craftsmen, into 
careers of pure artists, i.e. painters and sculptors, or into careers of designers 
for industry, as well as careers in engineering and the sciences. As artists they 
are immune from the competition of industry and have no need to simulate 
a status which is ambivalent; in technical careers they have the satisfaction of 
meeting real needs and they have opened to them the creative challenge and 
the unlimited possibilities of the new methods and materials of technology. 
There are very few people of creative talent and ability left on the old ground 
yf the hand crafts, and their number is decreasing 

It is often said by enthusiasts that the crafts influence industrial design, 
or that the crafts represent ‘‘pure research” for industry, but this is pure non- 
sense. The best industrial design moves in the main stream of modern art 
and has found its inspiration in the works of our great painters and sculptors 
If there is a harmony between good industrial design and the products of 
craftsmen, then it is with those of an earlier age, which not only excelled in 
workmanship but also aspired to the same anonymous unassertive qualities 
appropriate to our own time and to the technics of the machine. This is, inci- 
dentally, the only way in which Arthur Hald’s statement at Aspen can be 
interpreted, at least for America. He said that “our finest industrial products 
have learned many valuable lessons from the finest handcraft: the complete 
integration of factors that determine form; absolute clarity in a finished, suc- 
cessively refined form; the requirement that a material yields its maximum 
possibilities of expression; and superb mastery of technique.’ Where, oh 
where do we find these qualities in our craftsmen today? Insofar as we do 
have an influence of the present day crafts on industrial design, it is almost 
always unmitigatedly bad, because qualities inherent in one method are 
nappropriately transferred to another, and were often wrong in the first place 
If there has been any significant and beneficent contemporary influence from 
one to the other, it has certainly been in the other direction: the best in- 
dustrial design, timeless shapes of classical perfection, have influenced some 
better craftsmen to strive for these same qualities rather than practice indi- 
vidual caprice and a supposed originality. The claim that the backwash influ- 
ences the main stream is ludicrous 

The man who calls himself a craftsman today is not in the forefront of 
the creators. He must realize that unless he is a qualified craftsman in the 
old sense, he is by all valid standards, past or present, an amateur, a 
dilettante. He must furthermore realize that, by and large, he is condemned to 
the production of the superfluous and useless (no matter how hard he tries 


to give his product the label of some pseudo-use), since industry does, and 
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necessarily does, take care of most of our utilitarian needs. These facts should 
make him hesitate to call himself a professional” craftsman, and it should 
make him extremely reluctant to inflict the useless products of his dilettantism 
on the public. Unless he can show by performance that she is either a true 
artist, or a craftsman in the old sense, his salvation and his future lie in his 
recognition that what he is doing is of a private nature and of personal 
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value to him alone. The value of his work lies solely in Ais enjoyment of 
using his hands, an activity from which he may benefit mentally and emo 
tionally. As soon as he tries to impose it on the public it takes on the nature 
f a hoax, and any merit the hand process may have had for the maker is 
nullified, all sanctimoniously professed ideals proven false, and the so-called 
craftsman shown to be no better than the unscrupulous manufacturer of 


sordid goods, motivated like him by one thing only: money 
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The consumer must face the fact that in his general dissatisfaction with 
his environment in a new, growing and not yet matured industrial world, he 
is turning nostalgically to a substitute and a travesty of something which is 
dead and gone, instead of demanding quality in all aspects of the new living 
environment. Esthetic quality and genuine warmth having nothing to do with 
the hand process, they are not necessarily the result of it. The average con- 
sumer must realize that he cannot afford to pay for hand made, one-of-a-kind 
objects of utility, and when he buys the one-of-a-kind hand made luxury item 
and expects it to “enrich” his life, he is usually cheated, because he has been 
tricked by snob appeal and fashion and not convinced by artistic merit. Rather 
than expect only utility from the industrial product, he should look for its 
esthetic qualities too, only he must understand that these esthetic qualities 
are of a new and different order, an integral part of a new world and the 
result of a new world view. 

From the qualified critic, teacher and museum curator we might expect 
contributions to the education of the taste and judgment of the public, insofar 
as taste and judgment are susceptible to education, and clarification of the 
issues involved here. Unfortunately, the same confusion of values afflicts 
their ranks as those of the public and the so-called craftsmen themselves. For 
example, we have craft exhibitions in our most distinguished museums which 
can only be excused on the grounds of pity for the craftsman. Certainly the 
same sound judgment is not applied in the field of contemporary crafts as it 
is in the exhibition, acquisition and discussion of objects dating prior to 1800. 
Is the judgment of the curator also clouded by nostalgia for the past, or is he 
letting his embarrassment over the somewhat pathetic status of the craftsman 
induce him to show dubious work to the public, so that the craftsman achieves 
by the default of others what he could not earn by his own merit? The public 
is only worse confounded and even confirmed in its faulty judgments if our 
authorities cannot be trusted to be guided by valid standards. The mentors 
should separate the significant from the private, they should recognize lasting 
values, and protect the public from mere exercises in personal expression. 

If we have “craftsmen” with ideals, who want to create and give us a 
better world to live in, and who are not only concerned with finding for them- 
selves a soft spot to escape to, they should apply themselves to making out 
environment better with the one tool that is capable of doing it, namely 
industry, that is, if they have it in them. We are only just barely beginning to 
assimilate the machine, socially, technically, and esthetically. Our need to 
organize and implement a new esthetic order for this new world of industry is 
imperative and urgent. In industry the craftsman could do research and could 
influence design, but he will never do it making more and more one-of-a-kind 
bottles that are all of a deadly sameness. If the craftsman feels he has some- 
thing special to give, he should stop deprecating the machine and its products, 
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should stop setting himself apart on an anachronistic pedestal, and get down 
and help do the job of giving more esthetic quality to the product of the 
machine which we all must use and which we all must have as part of our 
environment. Far better that the object in the hands of millions be given the 
quality of his spirit, than that it be the one-of-a-kind on a what-not 

' Over fifty years ago Frank Lloyd Wright said: “In this day and genera- 
tion we must recognize that this transforming force, whose outward sign and 
gmbol is the thing of brass and steel we call a machine, is now grown to the 
point that the artist must take it up, no longer to protest. Genius must domi- 
sate the work of the contrivance it has created. This plain duty is relentlessly 
marked out for the artist in this, the Machine Age. He cannot set it aside, 
iithough there is involved an adjustment to cherished gods, perplexing and 
painful in the extreme, and the fires of long-honored ideals shall go to ashes 
They will reappear, phoenix-like, with new life and purpose.’" 

The new life and the new purpose lie in industry, that is where the long- 
honored ideals have reappeared, where our real craftsmen are today, only our 
artworkers’ do not yet know it. We have artists, designers, engineers, who 
do concern themselves with the shaping of the machine product and help to 
work out forms that have validity today and give us esthetic satisfaction in our 
wn idiom. They are also fulfilling a function that any man can answer for 
a terms of social responsibility. Assuming for a moment that the supposed 
raftsman”’ really was the only man capable of giving us esthetic values for 
ur environment, would it then be defensible for him to put this esthetic 
alue solely into expensive bric-a-brac for wealthy snobs? If the craftsman 
has creative imagination, the only way he can apply it and make a contribu- 
tion to society today is by designing for and working in industry. And. of 
urse, this industry is not the bogeyman craftsmen like to set up. There are 
mny forms of “industry”, from very small shops to giant concerns, and in 
ill of them a place and a need for craftsmanship 

And furthermore, we have men within industry who, much more than our 
makers of bric-a-brac, are the true descendants of the old craftsmen: they 
ire the model-makers, die-makers, tool-makers, the many technicians in elec- 
tronic and precision industries, and many hand workers in the less mechanized 
adustries, such as the ceramic, furniture and building industries. These men 
ntribute more to our visual environment by their skill and knowledge and 
by their sensitivity to form, than all the many so-called craftsmen They 
aterpret and realize the dreams and drawings of artists and architects, of 
signers and engineers. Like the craftsmen of old, they take themselves and 
heir work for granted, they are modest, in fact anonymous. They are workers, 


not 


artworkers.”’ They do not need confirmation of their worth in exhibitions 


‘Frank Lloyd Wright on Architecture, ed. by Frederick Guthei New York, Duell 
oan and Pearce, 1941. P 
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and fairs, nor do they need exhibitions and fairs for free advertising and sales 
opportunities, or for academic advancement, because they are doing an honest 
job which is paid an honest reward because it is needed. They are not con. 
cerned with being “original” or ‘creative,’ but merely with doing a good 
job, and that is the mark of the real craftsman. How much more real is their 
task, how much more alive, how much more needed than the preoccupation 
with the hand made one-of-a-kind luxury item. And yet, only the one lays 
claim to the title of craftsman and surrounds it with his preposterous preten. 
tions, while the other does a job and never minds the title. The one is life 
the other a pose. We might well either abolish the term craftsman altogether 
as an obsolete concept, or transfer the term to the people who under new 
circumstances and with new methods are doing the very job the hand crafts. 
man once did. 

Let us put things and people in their proper places and acknowledge our 
world as it is. Let us honor the few artist craftsmen we still have, and let us 
recognize the rest as dilettantes, the value of whose work rests solely in its 
therapeutic effect on the maker. We may hope that Providence will occa- 
sionally give us a poet of the hand, a truly gifted individual with the stamina 
to become an artist and a craftsman, but let us meanwhile recognize the com- 
pelling reality of our industrial world and its character as the phoenix-like 
successor to the vanished world of the old hand craftsman. And let us honor 
the men who contribute the esthetic values and qualities to this, our world, 
the men who are doing a good job and are thereby craftsmen in the only real 
sense of the word. 
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od Process and Product in Art Education 

Pit 

- Robert J. Wolff 

Lys 

n- 

fe It was about ten years ago that the New York Public School System be- 

ver | came suddenly and emphatically art education minded. At this time I was 

ey conducting a seminar at Brooklyn College. for seniors who intended to teach 

ts. ut in the city’s high schools. The new demand for teachers brought about a 
seedy expansion in the activities of the Department of Education, and, al- 

ur most overnight, the Art Department's seminar on art pedagogy more than 

us tripled its enrollment. 

its All students taking this course were art majors, young people who had 

Ca- dected the subject as a way of testing unproven native aptitudes and unde- 

ina veloped potentialities. The new market for high school art teachers did not 

ym. fepresent a professional goal so much as an economic one. The prevailing 

like ittitude saw teaching principally as a livelihood that would permit pursuance 

nor f personal but expectedly unlucrative creative work in the arts. 

rid. My own belief in the importance, not of teaching art, but of broadening 

real the perceptive and sensory intelligence of the average citizen, and my con- 
viction that this task must be shouldered by creative artists, clashed in exasper- 
ition with the cynical opportunism with which so many art students ap- 
proached the teaching problem. I found that I was expected to provide a 
schedule of exercises, together with the ways and means that would unfail- 
agly produce results that the Board of Education would recognize as accepta- 


ble high school ‘art’. In all my teaching experience, I never had a more 
difficult psychological and moral barrier to overcome 


[ tried to explain that art could never be an educational commodity, that 
twas a condition of life, and that it had to be earned through self-generated 
experience. | warned that there were no short cuts and that it did not matter 
how much aptitude you brought to it, or how many tricks you were taught, 
the real substance of the subject could only be reached through a long and 
wstained effort toward the total enrichment of life. If one could manage to 
oring the whole of one’s life into a realm of sharpened and refined sensi- 
bilities, of heightened intellectual and sensory perception, one of the reward- 
Ng consequences might be art. This never happens overnight and is not an 
tutomatic aftermath of a college education 


Mr. Wolff hairmar f the Department f Art B klyn C eae the wuthor of an 


ner { About Creativity and Artists’ in C.A.J., XVI, 4 
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My first purpose was to break down the damaging assumption that art js 
a general human attribute at any age and that it can be set in motion by the 
teacher of art whether at the kindergarten or college level. I pointed out that, 
realistically speaking, there is no such thing as an art teacher, since the sub. 
stance that distinguishes a work of art is a uniquely individual and subjec- 
tive essence that cannot be educated into people, and which necessarily must 
find compatible means of expression without benefit of advice. The art teacher 
in putting his students through procedures that are predisposed to preferred 
results, is merely teaching his students how to simulate the appearance of art 
and is more truly a kind of demonstrator rather than a teacher 

It was at this point that I tried to convince these prospective ‘‘art” teachers 
that they would have to set a creative process in motion and that this could 
not be achieved, indeed it would be blocked, by considerations that too anx- 
iously anticipated certain desirable results. It was in this class that the par- 
ticular phrase “process over product originated (the phrase, not the thought); 
and while it served to emphasize the need for courageous creative action to 
replace the then current emphasis on prescribed results, the concept that it 
oversimplified has been completely distorted by its subsequent tailspin into 
the most misused and dangerous cliché currently in vogue in educational 
circles. 

The pedagogical precept, “process over product”, has a limited validity 
which is lost when carried beyond the very first exploratory stages of art 
experience and applied as a general principle to every level of development 
Like all clichés, this generalization is a corruption of a very specific meaning, 
and its rise to the stature of a universally applicable dictum is just another 
indication that the teaching profession, especially in the so-called progressive 
area of art, succumbs as eagerly to the inertia of push button semantics as any 
other group of today’s citizens 

It is all too easy to set up a body of general principles, each secured toa 
compelling verbal stereotype, and relax in the faith that here are fundamentals 
that are universally valid. It relieves the educator of the difficult task of exam- 
ining and re-examining the various levels and stages of human development 
which are served by education, from kindergarten children to college post- 
graduates. What may be right for one area can be poison to the other. And 
what may serve a particular purpose one year may well be useless, if not 
harmful, the next. 

For instance, procedures involving painting and drawing at the college 
level: twenty years ago the overwhelming dominance of the Art School still- 
life (the Cézanne stereotype) was so persistent that the only way to break 
through to new freshness was through unorthodox procedures, involving 
materials and processes that would completely circumvent the current clichés. 
Through emphasis on the photogram, collage, rubbish pictures, color drip- 
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pings, smearings and textural inventions, this objective was accomplished. 
However, the concern for the need for new processes that would stimulate a 
fresh and de-stereotyped creativity was gradually dissipated, over the years, 
by an ever increasing, though pedagogically unadmitted, fascination with the 
new results. Today we are faced again with an art school cliché as powerful as 
the Cézanne still-life of the 1930s, a cliché created by the very procedural 
revolution that was supposedly cliché-proof. If process-over product was a 
valid watchword as late as ten years ago, there are obvious elements in today’s 
situation that demand a reassessment of its current value. For we must finally 
face the fact that any creative process leads to a product and that, while there 
are stages of learning where it is desirable to place a slightly heavier emphasis 
gn one than on the other, in the final analysis the two are inseparable. At this 
moment it would seem that the extreme emphasis on “‘process’’ of the past 
many years has resulted in a procedural stultification that may very well neces- 
sitate renewed control of the ‘product’, at least at the college level, in order 
to give new life to a process that is processing itself into a state of rigid self- 
mtoxication 

The following words of William Morris seem to have had a persisting 
relevance throughout the years since 1883, when they were written: 

Once again I warn you against supposing, you who may espec ially love 
att, that you will do any good by attempting to revive its dead exterior. I say 
it is the aims of art that you must seek rather than art itself; and in that search 
we may find ourselves in a world blank and bare as a result of our caring at 
least this much for art that we will not endure the shams of it 

The old tendency in art education to preserve the ‘‘dead exterior’ was 
successfully frustrated by emphasis on the “search” rather than on the “re- 
sult’. This was a hopeful sign and there were a few years in the late thirties 
and early forties when the new efforts created a fresh and invigorating cli- 
mate. But before long the enchantment with the concept of search, carried it 
far beyond its original purpose of reviving creative energy by releasing it from 
stereotyped goals (the dead exterior). It succeeded in stereotyping the search 
itself to the point where product” has no admitted validity in itself and 
serves Only as pedagogical evidence that process for process's sake has been 
properly held to. The young} captives of the system must sooner or later rebel, 
for no human being can bea, for long the frustration of freely fumbling with 
bits of wire, color smearings, torn paper, buttons, cellophane wrappers and 
odds and ends without arriving at some tangibly rewarding goal. The idea 
that going nowhere can be fun as long as you are creatively involved in the 
going will never convince the thousands of youngsters who are forced to make 
the journey 

Certainly the principle behind encouraging students of art to work in- 
ventively with all kinds of materials, orthodox or unorthodox, validly stems 
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from the need to maintain a fresh and adventurous creative involvement, But 
all teachers in the field from kindergarten on up know that their classroom re. 
sources are limited and that an unrepetitive flow of new and untried applica. 
tions cannot be maintained beyond a semester or two, and that the new and 
imaginative invention of the first student quickly becomes the mannerism of 
the next. The prevention of this kind of procedural stultification certainly does 
not lie in exalting the very “process” that is causing the trouble. If art instruc. 
tion ten or more years ago necessarily rescued process from the bullying of 
product perhaps the time has come to rescue process from itself. And it may 
be that a new appraisal of the place of the product in art education is overdue. 


For the past fifteen years the Art Department at Brooklyn College has 
been deeply concerned with this problem and with ways and means of over. 
coming it. For one thing the department has had a standing policy of not 
only not exhibiting student work in circles outside the college but it has re. 
frained from formal exhibitions within the college community. Parallel to its 
policy of no exhibitions has been a taboo on prizes, awards and honors, all 
this in the hope that in doing away with the paraphernalia exalting the end 
result, the student would be released from the academic pressures and anxieties 
that lead directly to the proven stereotype. It was hoped that if faculty prefer- 
ences were not openly identified in selected exhibitions and awards, that we 
could protect the student from the consequences of his natural desire to pro- 
vide at any cost the kind of thing his teachers approved of, and to force him- 
self into molds of known acceptability. We thought that, in this way, we could 
preserve for him a measure of creative freedom. And to a degree, we suc- 
ceeded in doing this. 

However, it has been found that, while the absence of formal exhibitions 
minimized the availability of clues to the successful stereotype, the tendency 
of each succeeding class to perpetuate the “look” of outstanding individual 
performances persists under any conditions. The instructor who is especially 
sensitive to this problem is hard put, over a long period of years, to devise 

} 
Overconcern with this problem can result in an unbalanced involvement in 
mere pedagogical mechanics, and is one of the reasons why what was once a 
simple emphasis on “'‘process’’ has become a vast and senseless proliferation 
of the cleverly contrived exercise or “‘lesson’’. My own tendency over the years 


and re-devise new ways and means to prevent referral to previous patterns. 


has been to reduce the number of assignments in any one given semester and 
to replace breadth of coverage with a few basic problems each requiring an 
extended and demanding application. For example, a problem requiring the 
patient and careful application of a fine-pointed pen faces the student with 
the challenge of a long and sustained creative discipline that a whole series of 
exuberant drip and smear exercises will never provide. It is true that the 
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eventual appearance of the stereotype is inevitable in either case. However, 
complete self-involvement is more possible in the longer, more demanding 
procedure than in the momentarily inspired sweep of the well loaded brush. 
Carrying the thought further, progressive art instruction may soon reach the 
end of a complete cycle, to re-examine many of the concepts it once rebelled 
yainst, such as, for example, the good to be gained in drawing from the 
plaster cast. At Brooklyn College both A. D. Reinhardt and Alfred Russell 
have re-introduced this traditional discipline, and, although the academician 
of the past would not recognize this latter day application of his favorite 
teaching tool, there are indications that through it and similarly considered 


means, a new and more durable creativity can be reached 


The Brooklyn College Art Department recently instituted an experimental 

program in an effort geared to maintain creative freshness and flexibility 
while at the same time avoiding the procedural treadmill that leads to no- 
where, and also to provide tangible and rewarding goals that will confirm 
and give a fuller meaning to creative processes without imposing mandated 
prototypes. 
‘The workshop or studio curriculum, as in most college art departments, 
consists of laboratory courses in subjects varying from mechanical drawing 
and elementary architecture to painting, sculpture, photography, etc. Most 
f these courses are given in a two semester sequence. All courses are integral 
parts of a total pattern for major concentration, This pattern is automatically 
controlled by stated prerequisites 

In considering the need for a longer and more sustained and, conse- 
quently, a deeper creative involvement, it has been found that the greatest 
obstacle to this end has been the terminal semester which, after sixteen tour- 
hour sessions, wraps up a subject with a final grade, and psychologically at 
least removes it to the limbo of completed lessons. In this day of huge en 
rollments (the total student population of Brooklyn College is over 19,000) 
and because of the resultant complexities of record keeping, the administrative 
flexibility that is required to set up educationally urgent innovations is often 
lacking. We have known that the serious art student deserves more than a 
single semester to carry through his efforts, say in sculpture, before being 
stopped in his tracks by a prematurely assigned grade. But the request to defer 
final grades in Art until graduation, though syn pathetically received by the 
college administration, had to hurdle many purely mechanical obstacles before 
it was implemented 

After a long period of preparation the program was inaugurated more 
than a year ago. We had the enthusiastic encouragement of Deans William 
R. Gaede and Walter H. Mais and the patient cooperation of Registrar Samuel 
N. Kagen’s harassed office. Under this program art majors are required to 
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take a group of six preliminary workshops. These six courses are terminally 
graded as usual. Upon completion of this group, usually occurring at the be. 
ginning or end of the lower junior term, the student begins a three or four 
term coverage of advanced workshops comprising some fourteen individual 
courses, some of which are double semesters of the same subject. Under the 
new system, no final grades are recorded for these courses until graduation, 
Tentative grades are assigned at the end of each term but are not disclosed to 
students. These tentative grades become final upon demand, when a student 
transfers to another institution or withdraws from the college. They are also 
given out upon request when college averages are needed in the make-up of 
the dean’s list or for other purposes involving academic qualifications, The 
only information given to students is that they have either passed or failed 
the semester's work. The only time a qualitative evaluation is conveyed is in 
borderline cases where the student is warned that he has been given tentatively 
the almost failing grade of D and that he has until graduation to improve it 
if he wishes. Last May at the first faculty review of the comprehensive efforts 
of graduating Art majors, the fact that in one instance a D grade was raised 
to A, alone seemed to justify the new program. While the department staff 
in general has always deplored the artificiality of the incentive that centers 
around the traditional grading system, it recognizes that as long as it cannot be 
circumvented, it should be positively exploited as far as its limited validity 
allows. If we ever succeed in surrounding the grade of D with an atmosphere 
of promise rather than punishment we will have, indeed, done much. 

Under the new program the student is released from semi-annual ter- 
minal pressures for the duration of his upperclass terms. In this anonymous 
climate it is hoped, and so far observed results promise, that a greater freedom 
and a more fruitful independent energy can be generated. So far as “ process 
over product’’ goes this is all to the good 

But there comes the time, and it is my belief that this should happen 
within the orbit of educational experience, when the product, not of profes- 
sional wishfulness but of the college experience, should be finally identified, 
crystallized and evaluated. For education is, if nothing else, a means to self- 
discovery, and the outcome should include the discovery of one’s limitations 
as well as one’s positive potentialities 

In the light of these considerations the department inaugurated a semi- 
annual exhibition of the comprehensive achievement, including both the 
products of the workshops and of independent efforts, of every graduating 
senior. It was decided, and not without certain misgivings, that at the same 
time the staff assigned final grades in all courses, it would give awards for 
solid evidence of courageous creative competence. 

The argument against this latter decision was that it would harness free 
and uncommitted exploration to artificial goals and that the search, the proc- 
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ess, would be diverted to the service of self-aggrandisement and away from 
self-discovery. The case in favor considered the fact that the elimination of 
semester grading removed the worst source of external pressure from the 
actual arena of creative activity and that the possibility of being honored at 
the end of the journey could very well serve to accelerate rather than obstruct 
the total effort. That the presence of a few exceptionally determined and 
gifted people along with the machinery to honor their efforts should neces- 
sarily induce creative stultification in their less developed confreres, is a con- 
cept that is ripe for re-examination This does not happen in circumstances 
that are under the control of a sensitive teacher. The poorest of a great teach- 
er's students has never been defeated by the fact that his efforts have gone 
unhonored. It is also true that good educational theory and good teaching do 
not always go hand in hand. 

I am sure that our experiment will not be the whole answer to the many 
imperfections in current educational practices involving creative efforts in art 
at the college level. For one thing the student who elects art for major con- 
centration is perhaps more naively unprepared for the plunge than his con- 
freres in any other academic area. What little experience he has had with 
creative art is usually bad and thoroughly stereotyped. He has to be condi- 
tioned to the meaning of art and redirected from his undigested and often 
arrogant notions back to his own unsupported and unadorned individuality. 
No doubt it will always take more than forty or so college credits in Art to 
bring him from this starting point to the satisfactions of mature self-realiza- 
tion and solid achievement 

At the first occasion of the senior review and exhibition last May the 
department invited a well known educator in the arts:to assist the staff in its 
evaluating task and in the distribution of honors. The exhibition was extensive 
and the work, while spotted here and there with promise, was a conglomera- 
tion of heroic and excitingly unsuccessful efforts to bring the creative process 
to some conclusion. However, instead of seeing the exhibition as a demon- 
stration of the adolescent struggle to creatively grow up, our visitor chose to 
interpret it as a capitulation to pseudo-professional product worship and 
literally proceeded to lecture us on the value of ‘‘process over product”. 

It was at this point that I resisted the weary inclination to mutter, ‘‘this 
is where I came in’, and leave the hall 
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AMERICANS IN ITALY 
Mid-Century Attitudes A Hundred Years Aj 


Otto Wittmann, Jr, 


Among those of us who have been interested in a re appraisal and 
re-assessment of 19th century American art, a few who have been particularly 
occupied with the mid-19th century have wondered at the dualism which 
could produce the chauvinistic “honest American’’ painters, whose attention 
was focused on their own backyard of wilderness, at the same time that 
another and smaller group of Americans faced eagerly the rigors of trans- 
atlantic travel to return to Europe 

In the 1930s, writers on 19th century American art, in general—and 
like all generalities, there are exceptions—thought that to be pure American 
was to be primitive. The more angular a 19th century American painting was, 
the flatter the pattern, the more “purely American” it seemed. This was also 
the era of the midwest painters, Curry, Benton, and Wood. Benton, an 
earlier expatriate, had turned his back on the European “isms” of Paris and 
returned to Kansas City to paint the saga of America’s more sensational past. 
Wood's style was deeply influenced by the 19th century American primitives 
in its self-consciously naive patterns of representation. 

But with the war in Europe in 1941, and our increasing preoccupation 
with the world’s upheavals, our American horizons broadened, Even in the 
small and very specialized area of art history, writers on American art began 
to consider the all but forgotten 19th century artists whose names were not 
“anon., Am.,” but who had been listed proudly in the records of the great 
annual academic exhibitions of the 19th century. Many of these artists, it 
appeared, had studied and travelled in Europe, and particularly in Italy. 

In 1943, James T. Soby and Dorothy C. Miller organized for the Museum 
of Modern Art an exhibition, Romantic Painting in America. In it they 
exhibited some examples of these 19th century American painters who had 
travelled and lived in Italy. In 1945, Albert T. Gardner of the Metropolitan 
Museum published—with a slightly tongue-in-cheek attitude—his book, 
Yankee Stonecutters, A History of American Sculptors in Ital) from 1800 


Mr. Wittmann is Associate Dire r of the Toledo Museum of Art and author of various articles 
and catalogues on 19th Century American Art. This article is based on a paper read at the 
College Art Association onnual meeting in Detroit in January, 1957 

‘Romantic Painting in America, by James Thrall Soby and Dorothy C. Miller. 


New York, The Museum of Modern Art, 1943. (Catalogue, 143 pp., including plates.) 
f 
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1850.2 In 1951, the Detroit Institute of Arts and the Toledo Museum of 


Art jointly organized an exhibition. Travelers in Arcadia, American Artists in 


Yankee Stonecutters: the First American School of Sculpture, 1800-1850, by 
bert Ten Eyck Gardner. New York, published for the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Col 


lumbia University Press, (1945) 
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Fig. 2. Albert Bierstadt: The Arch of Octav 


us, Rome, 1858, the Boston Athenaeum 


Italy, 1830-1875.° None of the several general histories of American art 
published since the war have failed to mention or re-appraise to some extent 
these 19th century travelers 

At the same time, the last decade has seen a greater number of Americans 
in Europe than at any other time in our history. The very holocaust of war 
seemed to weld new ties, and young men who had never been farther from 
home than the neighborhood high school suddenly found themselves trans- 
ported to the Old World. Those few members of that small percentage of our 
society who inevitably become artists, no matter what happens or where they 
are, were deeply influenced by their contacts with Europe. The inspired 
legislation of Senator William Fulbright, together with many other generous 
private grants, have enabled many young artists to study, work, and travel in 
Europe since the war. 

The fruit of this work is slowly becoming apparent. In 1951, as a 
supplement to the Travelers in Arcadia exhibition, the museums of Detroit 
and Toledo exhibited paintings by contemporary artists who had _ recently 


Travelers in Arcadia, American Artists in Italy, 1830-1875. by E. P. Richardson 


and Otto Wittmann, Jr. Detroit-Toledo, 1951. (Catalogue, 68 pp., including plates.) 
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ved in Italy. In 1955, the Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute at Utica 
showed 61 paintings in their exhibition, I/aly Rediscovered,* an exhibition of 
American painters in Italy since World War II. Last year, the New York 
ut dealers, Duveen-Graham, held an exhibition of Fulbright artists, 1949-56; 
ind the Downtown Gallery gained wide publicity for its show. Americans in 
Europe, in w hich the majority of the paintings were by young American artists 
living in Italy 

The strange fact emerges that, almost exactly a century after the first 
great wave of American artists went to Italy, that country has become again 
a strong magnet for young American artists; and I am told that today, grantors 
of scholarships receive more applications for study in Italy than for study in 
any other foreign country 


This ts all the more strange when we consider that during the inter- 


vening years between the mid-19th century and the mid-20th century, creative 


utists and art students showed very little interest in Italy. Diisseldorf, Munich. 

London, and that turn-of-the-century paradise of all expatriates, Paris, were 
! I 

successive favorites of American artists 


What caused this interest in Italy in the 19th century? Why is the 


phenomenon repeated today—a century later? Is there a relationship between 


the attitudes of the 19th century American painters and our contemporaries ? 
Were the rewards of Italy different from those of Munich 


I 


and Paris? Has 
the revival of study of the 19th century American painters affected the inter- 


et of 20th century Americans in Italy—or vice versa? What effect has Italy 


had on our artists?—both in the 19th and 20th centuries? These are ques- 


tions which no one can answer dogmatically—but I would like to quote some 


f the artists’ own words, and to make certain suggestions of my own. 


When we remember that in the 1840s and 50s it took weeks to cross 


the Atlantic in the rather limited comfort of the sailing vessels of a century 


ago, and additional weeks across Europe by coach to reach Italy, there to be 


faced with the possibilities of “Roman fever,’’ malaria, et cetera, we wonder 


what incentives there were to overcome the temporary physical discomfort of 


foreign travel. Perhaps it should first be remembered that America of the 


‘Italy Redis ered, an exhibitior f work 


k by A in nters in Italy since 

World War II, by Harris K. Prior. Ut Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, 1955 

(Catalogue, 28 pp ncluding plates.) | ndebted to Mr. Prior for any of the 
quotat is Dy nt iry Ameri 

A report ft the Institute I nal f tion, kindly furnished me by 

Anita Warburg. Administ: e A t, U. S. Fulbright Programs, indicates that be 

tween 1949 1 16 the largest Ame n t students abroad went to 

Italy. 121 painter ind sculptors ar 1 going to Italy as against 83 to France. 
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1840s offered relatively little to its artists. We were busy with physical ex. 
pansion, and the economic growth and development of this vast land of 
ours, and there was little time for the amenities of life. There were no art 
museums as we know them today (the Metropolitan and Boston museums 
were founded in the 1870s), and there were very few paintings to be seen in 
private hands or in semi-public collections. Art schools or academies were few. 
there were no dealers, no market place for the sale of works of art (artists 
sold from their own studios)—and there was very little sympathy with the 
artist. Perhaps it is not strange, therefore, that American artists, with little 
economic support at home, little opportunity for study, few examples of great 
art from which to learn, should seek a more sympathetic surrounding. This 
they found in Rome and Florence 

To these cities for several centuries had come artists and writers—the 
creative men of most of Europe and there Americans found companionship 
and sympathetic understanding. This is summed up in the Newark Museum's 
painting of the Arch of Titus (fig. 1), in which we see the poet, Henry W. 
Longfellow, and his daughter Edith, and several of the American artists 
then in Italy.‘ 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, who was one of the most articulate analysts of 
his contemporary artist friends, wrote in his Italian Journal (1858): 

“This is a strange fascination that Rome exercises upon artists; there is 
clay elsewhere, and marble enough, and heads to model; and ideas may be 
made sensible objects at home as well as here. I think it is the peculiar mode of 
life, its freedom from the enthrallments of society, more than the artistic 


*I am indebted to Mr. David Huntington » has called to my attention the 
fact that this painting, for many years believed to be the work of G. P. A. Healy 
signed by him and dated 1871, is apparently r-de-force created intly by Healy 
Frederick E. Church, and Jervis McEntec 

Huntington cites the following quotations from contemporary reviews of an ex 
hibit which opened at the Brooklyn Art A tion November 30, 1874. The refer 
ences are obviously to the Newark painting t gh both reviewers refer incorrectly 
to the subject of the painting as the Arch of Constantin 

The Nation 19, December 10, 1874. | 8‘ An interesting contribution, on a 
large scale, was the “Arch of Constantine,” painted by Church, who is represented in 
the foreground as sitting at his task, while the subject further comprises portraits of 
McEntee, who threw in the background view of the Coliseum, and of Healy, who did 
the figures, besides Prof. Longfellow and M Longfellow, who are shown in the 
middle distance; the picture will be seen, if we have expressed plainly its mixed author 


1 


ship, to be an interesting memorial work 

Art Journal (Appleton’s) I. (January 1875), p. 27: “Another important picture 
was ‘The Arch of Constantine at Rome,’ also from Mr. Robert's gallery, which is the 
joint work of Frederick E. Church, Jervis McEntee, and G. P. A. Healy. This work is 
more particularly noticeable from the fact that it contains full-length portraits of the 
three artists who painted it, and also likenesses of the poet Henry W. Longfellow and 
his daughter, who were in Rome at the tir 
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idvantages which Rome offers; and then, no doubt, though the artists care 
little about one another's works, yet they keep each other warm by the pres- 
ence of so many of them.” 

Some artists found stimulus in thi beauty of Italy's lands ape and in the 
sense of the past which they transformed into their art. Thomas Cole was 
me of the best of these. He wrote [ am not surprised that the Italian 
masters have painted so admirably as they have: nature in celestial attire is 
their teacher 

But Cole a 


scape, I am delighted with what I have seen in Italy— its scenery and its 


so wrote one of the most interesting comparisons ot land- 


works of art. The galleries of Florence are a paradise to a painter. I have 
found, though, no natural scenery yet which has affected me so powerfully 
as that which I have seen in the wilderness places in America—and although 
there are a peculiar softness and beauty in Italian skies. ours are far more 
gorgeous . 

Sanford R. Gifford was a sensitive and articulate painter. He also loved 
the Italian landscape, and wrote, in 1856, ‘The harm that sometimes happens 
to American paint rs from too long a sojourn in Europe cannot come trom 
travel which brings one in constant intercourse with nature. It comes, I 
think, from subjecting oneself too long to the influence of a particular school 
ff painting, by the extended residence at the seat of that school. It must be 
beneficial to an artist to be acquainted with those qualities in the different 
schools which give them their vitality and individuality. He has only to take 
care that their method’ and their ‘manners’ do not usurp the place of nature 
with him.” This statement is particularly significant when we know that 
Gifford had visited the American colony in Dusseldorf before coming to Italy. 

Gifford also wrote, ‘It has not infrequently happened that subjects which 
[have long entertained and to which I have given much time and labor. come 
to nothinge—-while some of the most successful of my pictures have been 
some of the most spontaneous—those that come freely, I scarcely know how 
without pain or conscious effort, and which are executed without weariness 


How like the thoughts of some of our contemporary artists 
If the opportunity to see the great masters in the Italian museums, the 


aspiration of the Italian landscape, the friendship of other fellow-artists, 


were recognized advantages to our 19th century American artists, there were 
also other more practical reasons for living in Rome. They centered around 
the market place—not the market place pictured by Albert Bierstadt in his 
Arch of Octavius, 1858, (fig. 2), but the more subtle market place of art 
William Cullen Bryant wrote in 1859, in his Letters of a Traveller, “It 
s remarkable that they (artists) find Rome a better place for obtaining orders 
trom their own countrymen than any of the American cities. Men who could 


never have thought of buying a picture or a statue at home, are infected by 
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the contagion of the place the moment they arrive. No talk of the money 
market here; no discussion of any public measure; no conversation respecting 
new enterprises, and the ebb and flow of trade; no price current, except of 
marble and canvas; all the talk is of art and artists.” 

Probably the greatest danger to foreign study particularly to artists 
whose sensitivity may be greater than their conviction—is that they simply 
borrow the style of the vigorous school practised wherever they settle. We 
can think of examples in the case of the ‘schools’ of Dusseldorf, Munich and 
Paris—but the 19th century painters in Italy found no such well established 
school to emulate. They found instead stimulus for their imagination, but 
were left free to make what they could of it 

This was not true of the 19th century American sculptors, who found 
in Italy the highly developed second generation neo-classicism of such men 
as Thorvaldsen and Gibson. They borrowed its cold artifice and smoothly 
elegant finish. They, for the most part, were clay modelers who were tied to 
Italy by the economic fact that only there could they find cheap but skilled 
workmen capable of translating their neo-classic images into lifeless marble. 

A century later, after the Second World War ended—American artists 
were again drawn to Italy and particularly to Rome. The strong pull of Paris, 
so overwhelming after the First World War, no longer seemed dominant, 
although many American artists and writers continued to live in France. But 
the old spell was broken, and many artists felt that the so-called School of 
Paris had nothing new to say 

But what did Italy offer? A new school of painting—a new technique— 
new geniuses to follow (as was the case with the Paris cubists and surrealists 
of the 1920s and 30s) ? No, American artists had gained a new stature and 
a new self-confidence—and were not interested in following any European 
school or style. Our painters and sculptors felt ready to follow their own 
creative bent—and the best of them have | produced with vigor and confidence, 
during the past decade, works of art which show a clear independence of 
contemporary styles in Europe 

Why then go to Italy? Strangely enough, the reasons given by our con- 
temporaries are remarkably similar to those expressed by their mid-19th 
century predecessors. 

Lamar Dodd said this about Italy and his painting, Italian Village 
(fig. 3), “Few countries of the world offer more opportunities for the painter 
than that glorious country of Italy. If one only reacted to present-day Italy, 
that alone would be sufficient, because the Italy of today certainly is a reflec- 
tion of the Italy of the Renaissance—yes, even history beyond the Renaissance. 
I wanted to see things ‘in the flesh,’ and I saw them, Mostly far beyond my 
expectations. 

“As for my own canvas, Italian Village, 1 think it reflects in a large 
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Fic. 3. Lamar Dodd, Italian Village, 1954, Grand Central Moderns Gallery 


measure some of the reactions that I had, reactions to Italy of today, and 
feactions to those great paintings of the past 

Isn't this much like Thomas Cole's. ‘I am delighted with what I have 
seen in Italy—its scenery and works of art The galleries of Florence are a 
paradise to the painter.” 

Another contemporary American, Edward Chavez, has written, “Since 


this was my first trip to Europe, the impact of the tremendous wealth of 
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Fig. 4. William Congdon, Church of the Redentore, Venice, 1952 M 


the Toledo 


useum of Art 


art of the past was almost overwhelming, and certainly inspiring! On the 
other hand, I think that though I found much of the work of the younger 
contemporary painters exciting, it had little if any influence on my own.’ 
Vincent Longo says, ‘The year I spent in Italy had little, if any, effect 
upon my development of a style of painting. . . . What Italy did offer in 
abundance was an expansion of references. The most stimulating forms 
seen in Etruscan art and architecture, the wonders of Renaissance and 
Venetian painting, the Tuscan landscape checked with green and earth reds, 
the towers of San Gimignano and, perhaps most exciting, the Norman-Arabic 
influences in the mosaics and floor decorations of Puglia and Sicily. 
William Congdon (Fig. 4), whose first successful paintings were of 
Italy, wrote, “I imagine that artists feel at home in Italy for the simple 
reason that above all human endeavor, Italy respects art. We Americans who 
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ame there no longer felt embarrassed to be artists, as we did in the face 
of the onslaught of mechanization in America, and its concomitant emphasis 
on the exterior values of life, rather than the interior values. For many of us 
who might have been shattered in America into a negative and protesting 
abstractionism, Italy was a guidepost to reality, because it gave us love. We 
found ourselves in Italy.’ 

How like Bryant's comment, “No talk of the money market here; 

no conversation respecting new enterprises, and the ebb and flow of 
trade: .. . all the talk is of art and artists 

Joe Lasker said this, ‘I had heard that Italy was beautiful, but I was 
totally overwhelmed by the beauty, warmth, and rich artistic inheritance of 
the country. To say that Italy itself is just one great big magnificent museum 
would be inadequate. The Italians themselves and their countryside and cities 
are also a wonderful experience 

And to end on the same note sounded by Thomas Cole, who said, 
“Although there are a peculiar softness and beauty in Italian skies, ours are 
far more gorgeous,’ Henry Varnum Poor said, “As for the country, the 
landscape, it is almost too perfect, too beautiful. | prefer our own.” 

How then to summarize the Italian Experience ? For both the mid-19th 
century and the mid-20th century American artist it provided a humanistic 
background, a sense of relationship with the great art of the past, a benign 
landscape, a creative atmosphere, a chance to concentrate on art in sympathetic 
surroundings divorced from the everyday life of the artist's native country. 
But at neither time were our painters influenced by a school or style of paint- 
ing, nor did they seek technical training or intellectual leadership from their 
Italian contemporaries, It is this particular fact which sets apart the Italian 
Experience from that gained by American artists at Diisseldorf, Munich, 
Paris or London, where in the intervening century our painters sought inspira- 
tion through the development of a particular kind of technique and style—a 
specialized vocabulary. Italy, in contrast, has offered no style, no new tec hnique, 


only inspiration for personal development 


Picasso 
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THE 1913 ARMORY SHOW IN RETROSPECT 


Though estimates of its ultimate 





portance may vary, few will 5 
position of the 1913 Armory Show 
the most dramatic popular event 
history of American art. In é 
that have elapsed sin ts mete: \ 


it has become a 
forting dogma to tl 
and a Pandora's box 
old faith. Thus the 


Show is well known 


prophets of 
to the docté t 
Art 


but strangely en 


story of the 


its true character remains incompletely 
fined and its real contribution st 


ble. 


The 


the 


Philadelphia Museum 


of Art, Arensberg Collection. Ir The 
1913 Armory Show in Retrospect’’ at 
Amherst ege 
xteen hundre items ) iK t difficult 
t ne nm appearance as ne wandered 
gh the nineteen galler partitioned 
t nt normous drill hall New York's 
Sixty-Ninth Regiment Armory. The official 
ent talogue of the exhibition and a hastily 
supplement list a host of artists 
ng yut the information they con- 
tl } plete and sometimes inaccu- 
As result it is often if possible 
P ger to determine even what some 
st famous contributors exhibited. 
t O w of the forty-two Redons in the 
w. for exar ple can now De lentified 
wit f ertainty. The fact that the cata- 
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gue lists “drawings by Rodin lit 

sraphs” by Munch is only limitedly hel; 
ful. Nor do contemporary accounts always 
add much to this eagre stock of informa 
tion, since they assume the reader's 
non acquaintance of theit 


he artists themsel 





gotten precisely w they showed, while 


known works have been 


in other cases 


subsequently lost or destroyed. Also baffling 
s the tate of hundreds of items whos 
known only by name 
their works dispersed into the c 
obscurity of summer homes or cozy 
ies, or cast into the limbo of old attics 
studio eftects. So it is 


that the persistent image of the Armory 


piles of 
Show is a hyperbole constructed of i 
pressive fragments, mysteriously cost 
For it now seems quite apparent that the 
real character of the Armory Show in 
retrospect is not be be ascertained by re 
alling only the masterpieces shown there 
and there were many—but 
very juxtaposition of the great and the 
negligible which made it a shown-down 
and not just a show 
It is thus in the contradictions of its 


character that the most significant ntri 


Kandinsky 
27, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, The Alfred Stieglitz Col- 
The 1913 Armory 


Retrospect’ at Am 


Improvisation No. 


lection. In 
Show in 


herst College 


ition t the Ar 


be recognized. It was a symptom, if not a 


ry Show may ultimately 


ause of change. Its direct impact upon the 


irt of the period was sporadic and incon- 
usive. Sooner or later, the ideas it intro 
{1 would have made their appearance 


nyway. In fact. it could be argued that 


the forces of change which it disclosed 
may have been somewhat blunted in their 


ontroversy stirred up at the 
where the torces of reaction were 
hance to find common cause 
igainst all that was new. And it must be 


that not all the mediocrity was 


to be found in the more conservative gal- 
eries. On the other hand, the Armory 
SHOW 1d Dring to attention problems 


which are still immediate—those conflicts 


have drawn artists and 
public alike into a maze of partisan al- 
legiances. And as a final irony, the enter 
that was intended to right the neg- 
lect of living American artists by collectors 
the prestige of the Old Mas 
ters, itself helped create a more insidious 


a public dedicated to 


threa 


the superiority of the modern European 


schools. If nothing else, then—and that 


was not a littlke—the Armory Show laid 





down a challenge to all concerned. It was 
a skirmish in a still-continuing battle 
where many a hero has already been a 
claimed, and many an unknown warrior 
already irretrievably forgotten 

On the occasion of the forty-fifth an 
niversary of the original exhibit, Amherst 


College is presenting a commemorative 
“The 1913 Armory Show in 


The works of sixty-two ar 


showing 
Retrospect 
tists—most of them once shown together 
at the Armory—will provide a cross s¢ 
tion of that historic display. Here again 
will be assembled the artists the Armory 


} 


group considered the rounders of the 


modern movement—Delacroix, Ingres, t 
Impressionists and Post-Impressionists. The 


moderns” like Matisse, Picasso, Kandin 


EXPERIMENTAL EXERCISE 


Developing Powers of A 


The idea of this experiment came t 
me when I was engaged in research in 
architectural education at the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1954-55. I was con 
cerned at that time with trying to assess 
the student's creative potential in terms 
of developed abilities prior to entran 
into an architectural school 

The education testing service in Prince 
ton had developed a test for the purposes 


of screening entrants to art schools and 


although I wished to explore the possi 
bilities of the developed abilities test | 
was at the same time skeptical of the 
medium. I consulted the testing servic 
and obtained a copy of typical questions 
that the potential art student might be 
required to answer. My analysis of the 


questions which I examined was that they 


sky, Duchamp, and Brancusi, will also be 
resent along with Bellows, Sloan, Glack. 
ens, Prendergast and other Americans, jp. 
ling some of the organizers then selves 
Davies, Kuhn, Myers, and Pach. Though 
le of the present exhibition j; ad 


ttedly modest compared with the vast 

rtions of the original, its representa- 

tion of approximately one-fifth of the par 
‘ ‘ } f 


pants including some of their most 


portant and controversial contributions 


rovide not only a rewarding look 
ri and vital past but healthful 
er that it is the function of living 


tend, not to limit our changing 


" t thought and vision 
FRANK ANDERSON TRAPP 
1 hes (¢ 
‘ 4 AA ++ 


Malcolm Quvantrill 


on qualities observation 


nd discernment not exclusively required 
rtists. One question consisted of se- 
ting one of four sketches considered to 
be the best representation of a painting 
1 alongside the sketches. This 

type of problem is rather simple and gen- 


ral in application. Only shortly before 
ng ese test questions I had dis 
vel 1 very similar problem in 
Humpty Dumpty’s Magazine For Little 
Children”! This 
in helping to condition (intensify) ob- 


system may be very useful 
n but as a developed abilities test 
I think it has little value. All the ques- 
tions had this in common, the student 
was nfronted with a number of alter- 
native answers to the questions from 


was required to select one The 
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Fig. 1. The original ink run s at the left 
the fundamental form abstracted by student o 


the right. 





As 

<4 1? 

’ WE 2 /> 
— nj - 


be 1A , 


Fig. 2. In this example the form of the refine 


“ink run’’ becomes subordinated to the linear 


organization in the manipulation stage 


that this depended too much on such s 
jective considerations as mood, and ex 
perience with the medium. The app 


pproach 


should begin with an unconscious state 
ment. This led me to consider the pos 
sibilities of using the principles of th 
Rorschach test. First I experimented d 
rectly with the process placing a drop of 
ink in the center of a sheet of paper and 
folding the paper in halves. Each tim 
this method produced the bi-symn 


etrical 
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Fig. 3. The original “‘ink run s at the left the 
fundamental form abstracted by the student at 
the riaght 








of the solid motif as oa shadow to 
variation emphasizes the form of the 


nk run 


ns of the Rorschach cards, and each 
shapes had plant or animal charac- 
teristics. This was not applicable since 
the forms would be associational, which 
is of course the whole point of the 
Rorschach experiment. I needed a system 
which would produce more diverse forms 
[ repeated the experiment with the ink 
rop, but this time instead of folding the 
paper I tilted and rotated it allowing the 
nk to run freely across the surface of the 
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paper I found that I had very nay be ombined (joined or over 
ontrol over the final product. By repe: lapped) to produce a different organ 
ing the experiment and using three sey ition. A use of the motif at different 
srately located ink drops I was able scales is also permissable. in fact the 
increase the comy lexity of the ‘“ink-run tudent has a great deal of flexibility in 
+ “unconscious doodle” and at the sar exercising his ingenuity in the manip- 
ime lessen the amount of control. N lation. This final stage is also to be 
the problem was to develop this exp execute n black India ink on white 
nent so that it we uld have some valid ' . x 1 
ss a creative exercise. Using the follow ; 
vthod I tried the experiment in © Mlustrations show (wo exampres @ 
Bee Besion cours e three stages in the experiment. Both 
—_ ; ise the basic motif in solid and outline 
Tue PROBLEM in Vere r iced without super 
vision of iticist In the first example 
Sage One ( Figs ind —< second stage (at 
The student is asked to take six sl ght in Fig ) has an unrefined quality 
f tracing paper 81" x11” an which could be attributed to lack of 
each to draw three small circles technical sk but this was corrected 
running a pencil around a penny) 1 the final elopment (Fig. 2). Here 
is at liberty to place the circles w the tudent has used a great deal of in 
he wishes and their location need g ty in organizing the solid and out 
be the same on any two sheets. T 1e for Some e turned upside-down 
taking the sheets one by one he is t nd some are reverst n the achievement 
ach «circle with India ink and f a stron nea irrangement, which 
nd rotate the eet to allow the f ve accent from the weight contrast 
run freely t surface f the fferent interpretations of the 
;, tif. In ¢t é id example (Figs. 3 
, ‘ft 1 1) the bold fort was achieved by 
eting t x “ink-rus ry tt odification of the original 
asked to s t the one w k-run id tl hina evelopment uses 
§ t interesting an 1 interplay of the two interpretations 
pstract I t the fundamental f with t | ror acting as shadow 
by elit ting r minimizing t to the tline torm. In both examples 
! he feels confuse or dest it st nieve by rather si pie and 
ror Alth« gh { f s¢ r the our tne llustrati ns 
o reduce the hgure e taken fro what I considered the 
ay be adde The abstracted figut ven best exercises submitted. This ex 
to be presente lly n whit f nt w conducted in the eighth 
fawing paper in India ink week t the first se ster basic design 
se, and neither of the students con 
age Thr 1 
rne 1 rece iny pr ollege art 
This involves inip tion or creat training, alt gh both had above-average 
ganization ind therefore gives tanding n t iss at the time of t 
| ng to t whole experiment experiment. It is hop that, by con 
student is told that he is to ? tinued apt ition of variations of this 
1S abstracte 1 for is the basis se. the three qua ties’ will develop 
repetitive design that might be suit in the students’ approach to two-dimen 
tor a fabric print. The otif iy sional work, and I am now investigating 
sed in its pure state reduced t t pos ti fas ir approach to 
smaller scale. or i nun ber of the motur t imension esign 








FRANCIS HENRY TAYLOR (1903-1957) 


We write this memorial to Francis Tay 
lor aware that he would have been tl 
last man in the world to tolerate th 
usual phrases and boilerplate clichés of 
conventional appreciation. Not that, ap 


plied to him, most words of praise wot 


«C 


not be apposite and true; but—to use a 
phrase he reserved for situations where he 
felt the form had long since supplanted 
the substance—such a memorial would 
have bored the hell out of him. Wit 
mocking irreverence and a twinkle in 

eye, he would have punctured and deflated 
any such balloon with some original 7» 

or flippant pun. To the casua 


observer or 


to the strict conformist, concerned only 
with what's done and what is not don 
this might seem unfeeling, even incompr« 
hensible. But to those who knew him as 
the deeply sensitive man he was, his aver 
sion to praise would be understood ba 
cally to be only more evidence of his 
modesty and shyness, tempered by a wis 
dom in the ways of the world—and by 


an amused tolerance of those ways 





To a degree unparalleled in our ext T te Francis Henry Taylo 
ence, he had what the Spanish call a “d 
de gentes,” that rare combination of go 
humor, warmth, charm, understanding and grounding in the lessons of the past, and 
love of people that evoked a sympat ymmand of the spoken and writ 
response and sense of kinship in those ten word. His learning tl gh deep was 
with whom he had dealings. He was intet rtly, all lightness and grace, and his 
ested in people and their problems, and nversation was salted by an irrepressible 
was equally at ease with everyone. It nd bawdy sense of humor that brightened 
made no difference whether it was a dis f in otherwise dull day. Yet he was a 
tinguished Federal judge, a Nobel Prize profound and serious and hardworking 
winner in physics, a Hollywood producer if s writings, his academic honors 
a titled aristocrat, or John Doe. Each felt nd election to the oldest and most dis- 
and rightly so, that here was someone whi tinguished learned societies in the land 
felt his feelings and spoke his language tabl that. But he never confused dull 
This humanity and this respect for the ne vith seriousness; and his humor and 
dignity of man underlay his philosophy understanding of human frailties enabled 
and were the motive-power for the achieve m to meet and carry out the seemingly 
ments for which he will be remert bere { ible tasks he set for himself 
They also lay at the root of his abiding H ntributions not only to The Metr 
and often  sulphurously-expressed on politan Museum of Art and the Worcester 
tempt for pretense and sham in any form Art Museu but also to all American 

As a museum man, he had the indis seums, are a part of the record, which 
pensable combination of an unerring ey: n les this: that, as much as any other 
and impeccable taste, added to a thorough single individual, he was responsible for 
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turned to the United States and until 
1940 he worked at reorganizing the print 
collection of the Brooklyn Museum. He 
then took over the print collection of tl 


{ 
Art Institute in Chicago, which he directed 
until his death in Florence on August 29 
1957. Mr. Schniewind had also just been 
elected a member of the board of the Col 
lege Art Association 

During the early years of his almost 
lifelong illness he studied books about 
prints and copied facsimiles of drawings 
and thus educated himself into a wide 
and deep experience. He made a remarka 
ble private collection of Daumier, which 
he totally lost by sending it to be au 
tioned in Leipzig in the spring of 1933 
He understood prints and drawings of all 
periods as a great scholar and a passionate 
collector, with a particular love for 
Daumier, Redon, Lautrec and Gauguin. In 
Chicago the brilliance of his connoisseut 
ship won the confidence of several dis 
tinguished art patrons—a confidence whi 


NEW ART MUSEUMS IN SPAIN 


The establishment of publi museu! 
is an outcome of the French Revolut 
During the Middle Ages great works of 
art had been accumulated in pala 
churches and monasteries, and al 
the rapid growth of the cult of art f 
art's sake which the Renaissance had 
fomented among the cultivated lasses 
stimulated the formation of valuable col 
lections, yet cathedrals, monasteries and 
convents, royal palaces and those of th 
nobility still constituted the only art 
seums. However, the French Revolutior 


ists who regarded all this rich treas 


as the property of the nation, provide 
Napolean with a reason for organizing the 


museum of the Louvre with tl 


or unreturned—works of art whi 
disappeared from their rightful places in 
churches or palaces, the very considerabl 


¢ unclaime l 
h had 


loot of his campaigns. Later, further con 


he justified by acquiring some of the 


rarest and most beautiful of available 


ancient and 
modern, which raised the Art Institute's 
collection to the front rank. He had been 
working for years on 


prints and drawings, both 


catalogues of 
Gauguin’s and Matisse’s prints, which 


one hopes, may be far enough advanced 
t publish 

Despite a burden of illness Oppressive 
enough to inactivate any of the rest of 
is, he managed, with the dedicated help 
of his wife, to enrich the world with 

nnoisseurship in the great tradition. We 
who were lucky enough to have known 
him can. never forget how neatly, how 
casually he tossed out discoveries and per. 


ceptions that stayed with the hearer for. 


ever. He was one of the last—and by 
ni eans the least—of that glorious race 
f art lovers who spring from Pierre Jean 
Mariette , 


A. HYATT MAYOR 
The Metropoli 


tan Museum of Ant 


; 


Walter W. S. Cook 


yew York University 


butions were urgently requested and 
tantly sent 


In Spain, Joseph Bonapart 


wishing to 

ate his brother the great Napolean 

n 1809 atten pted to found 
n Madrid which would represent 


a museum of 


lifferent schools of painting, the examples 


be taken from public buildings and the 


palaces. In 1810, the Palace of 
Juenavista was selected to house the new 
seum as many paintings from the royal 


ions were already stored there. In 
Idition to over 300 paintings by Spanish 
asters from others of the royal palaces 
ay 1500 pictures were brought fron 

s monasteries and convents and were 
eposited in the museum. Very unequal 
in quality, many of these were later re 
tO thejr owners, some were sold, 
1 others given to French generals, 
ntually to be offered to the Emperor 
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for his Musée Napoléon. For this lattes 
group, 4 sytematic and thorough use wa 
made of Ponz’s listing of Spanish master 
pieces A rather heterogeneous assortment 
was presented to the Academy Th 


exodus was the first serious disaster t 
befall the art treasures of Spain 
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However many a¢ 


museut project and it Was not n 


ays were to occur in 


the 
Ferdinand VII that the plan was finally 
Maria Isabel d 


Braganza, was actively interested and did 


urried out The queen 


uch to further the work, especially in 
914. The Prad built by the fa us 
rchitect Juan de Villanueva, was in 


aded by Charles III to be a muse 


ral History. Continued by Charles IV 


nd restored after the lisastrous Fren 
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nation. Ferdinand VII with his 
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r the fine arts nstal 1 th ollection 

f paintings there and on 7 Ne her 

819 the Prado was inaugurated, the { 
the great f bli iseumMS e St 


entually to pass to the Nation only in 


» s 
The secon i tortune to Spa 
t o red in 83 when, after 
sants’ Re t, the ning naste 
nd conven were ippressed and t 
ntents I it Di tion |! t 
penent oF ti t t Ken Stat I 
n le 2 
een ext f nN t artist s A 
semen nd , bh Cit tow 
even Te itt t 
- af 4 property , great | . 
‘ f troved In 
I | been | iin Catalon 
Acad e Be s Artes ma ft 
that time t ; . n ies: call 
with which to fe gallery in the S 
f Fine Arts 
Finally 844 the Spanish Stat 
ed t ertain of their artist I 
ssIOns nu n the f tior 
fovincial muse Ss and in 18 ' 
ws to facilitate the founding of 
| ant qu ties afr nine rt in s t 


lolid, a total of twenty-nine. But these 


museums were still merely asylums and 


storehouses. Gradually cathedrals and their 


interested and organized 
exhibitions of their treasures. Of 


ore lasting consequences, in 1842 there 


was established the parish n useum of San 
Vicente in Toledo; the episcopal museum 
f Tarragona goes back to 1869 and the 
iscopal museum of Vich to 1889 

5 s became apparent 
in Barcelona when the city, the province 
nd the academies stimulated interest in 


the fine arts greatly by arranging exhibi 


tions. In 1888 tl | icion Universal 
Vas held in the Park ot the Ciudadela 
ind another took place in 1892 in Madrid 
1 centenary of the scovery of America 
In 1907 a Directorate of all the muse $ 


was appointed in Barcelona, and the works 
lifferent 
groups useums of History, Fine Arts 
Modern Art, Decorative Arts 


Popular Art. Retables and 


lextiles, and 


Romanesque 


iral paintings were brought from small 
Pyrenean v gt 
nuse of B lona 
o the expansion of Sx 
\ r Dy the Int 
t Barce la in Y 
re w s r 





t. Asi fron ‘ 
litar tivities in the territories con 
t r \ eR nd ¢ nists, f 
g nd privat ections as well as 
sceums were ruine n the important 


M n Valencia was burned 


to \V } nd Swit ind. The ilace 
tf P was sacked and b rned but 

wit ts zg t llection it has since been 
tored. 

After t War 59 the treasures re 
turned t Spain Che esent Spanish 
government of t Nationalist regime d 
ided to patron irt and since then a 
tremendous nt has been accomplished 








reorganizing, improving installations, and 


constructing buildings as shown by the 


new museums in Barcelona, Sevilie and 


the modern installation of the Archaeologi 


cal Museum in Madrid inaugurated in 
1954. Similar progress has been made in 


the provincial museums, the episcopal 
and in cathedrals and parochial churches 
Due to this great program of recon 


struction under the Director of Fine Arts 


Sr. Don Antonio Gallego y Burin, the 
former major of Granada, seconded by 
the Ministry of Public Instruction, nu 
merous Spanish monuments have been pre 


served and restored. Aside from the Prado 
Museum, where an additional wing of 
sixteen rooms was finished in 1956, and 
the provincial museums such as those of 


Barcelona, Seville, Pontevedra and Cadiz 
new buildings and installations are now 


in progress in other museums as in Murcia, 
opened in 1954, and the archaeological 
’ 


museums in Tarragona, Cérdoba, and the 


Museum of America, Madrid, at present 


being completely rebuilt 
are being made in the Museum of Fine 


Arts in Malaga (Palace of the Conde de 
Buenavista); Granada (Palace of Charles 
V); Contemporary Art in Madrid, and 
the new archaeological museum in Burgos 


(Casa de Miranda) opened in 1955; the 


museum recently established in Pamplona 


and the reorganization of the Puebl 
Espafiol, Madrid; the archaeological mu 
seum in the Hospital de Santa Cruz, To 


ledo, to be finished in the fall of 1956 


as a great museum of tapestries, and the 
recently renovated museum in Zaragoza 
A number of these are situated in one 


Improvements 


time palaces which are themselves historic 
monuments architecturally, in many ip. 
stances ideal homes and settings for their 
precious contents. Famous private collec. 
tions also are being made available to art 
lovers, such as the Palace of Liria of the 
Dukes of Alba in Madrid, completely 
rebuilt and inaugurated in June 1956, 
the greatest private collection in Spain, 
In addition to these, before 1950 there 
were completed the magnificent installa. 
tions of the archaeological museum in the 
Plaza de América, Seville; that of the 
Decorative Arts, Madrid; and the Museums 
of Fine Arts in Valencia, Cérdoba, Cadiz, 
Corufia, Oviedo, Segovia and Mahén, and 
the Royal Chapel of the Cathedral of 
Granada arranged by Don Antonio Gallego 
y Burin when Mayor of Granada. In 
Huesca and Ibiza, the museums were 
idernized in 1954 and additional rooms 
were opened in the archaeological museum 
f Barcelona. 
Recently new guides and catalogues of 
e of the collections have been pub- 
lished such as those of Burgos and Pamp- 
lona. The Director of Fine Arts, Sr 
Gallego y Burin, has begun the publica- 
tion of a series “Guides to the Museums 
of Spain’’ which will contain data concern- 
ing all the objects exhibited, like the guide 
f the National Archaeological Museum of 
Madrid which appeared in 1954. Within 
a few years all the great museums of 
Spain will have been reconstructed with 
pletely new installations and with 
scientin numerous 
archaeological and art objects they con- 
tain 


catalogues of the 


The Archaeological Museum of Burgos 


The Museo Arqueolégico de Burgos has 
always remained in the memory of visitors 
as one singularly attractive and of high 
quality. Its old location in the Arco de 
Santa Maria, although for many years 
past obviously crowded accommodation 
yet seemed all the more authentically 
mediaeval for that. The gate had belonged 


to the Concejo de Burgos already in 1273 
After sundry renovations which included 
some Mudéjar, their meetings were held 
there from 1481 to 1780. In 1536, the 
Arco was dedicated to Carlos V to atone 
for a politigal blunder on the part of 
Burgos. Eventually the Comisién de Monu- 
nentos decided to place their growing 
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Gallery 1 of the Burgos Museum 


a museum woen 


thy could not have the convent of t 


Trinitarian nuns any longer. In 878 


biects brought fr onasteries 
hurches near Burgos were arranged there 


Finally inconvenience overcame a love ¢ 


the picturesque in a move t larger 
quarters Decame imperative 
The Ayuntar 


sisted nm its 


Burgos Was as 
Dire on 
Minister 


it only in ivy 


rento of 
efforts by the 
General de Bellas Artes of the 


l¢ Educaci6n Nacional. B 


the city granted possession of the Casa de 
Miranda, a National Monument and the 
st splendid residence of Sixteenth cen 


tury Burgos, not even excepting the Casa 


Cordén, and unique not only in Bus 
g0s but even in Castile. Built in 1545 f 


Miranda, Abad de 
wn unknown architect, it has 





Salas by 
Goth 


elements an 


\ : 
rMrancisco dé 


Renaissance and Platere sque 


Nn its prime must have been magnificent 


indeed, to judge from the well-preserved 


Dart Tl : rl tor 7 | 
parts ne exterior 1S plain stone Deiow 
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ind brick above in 
with towers and a 


paired Corinthian 


and the be 
lintel 


tals or brackets) in 


general arcuated sy 
irequent m the 

ister ceiling % 
in keeping The 
harmingly carved 


granite indeed, the wholes 


a wealth of s lipt 


f Honor has also 





the Burgalese fashion 


Plateresque entrance of 
ns under a frieze 
cudo 


14 


es ( nz an 


11 ievices. [The patio 


r is its most striking 
st preserved. The us« 


(with “‘zapata api 


preference to the more 


ster s distinctive and 
Plateresque; the flat 
he gallery is singularly 
upper balustrade is 
though the material is 


Court displays 


ral decoration. The Stair 


ed something of 


ts original beauty with its paneled vault 
ng recalling Italian palazzi. The Spanish 
feeling for the effective se of ¢ cud 
mats of if s is iecoration was never 
better shown than her 
The extensive insion was put in good 
idition and re leled with its present 











Detail of the tomb of Don Jugn de , 
Padilla, from Monastery of Fresdel. Deta 
vap, Burgos Museum —- 
ming 
purpose and specialized needs in mind f the Visigothic culture have furnished th 
[The museum con prises three floors tin in| f the archaeological exhibits. These tu 
first is given over to s ulptur ind object re for the most part more recent acquist- su 
of stone; the second. to paintings, Cary tions than the treasures obtained rron F 
ings, and the artistic fittings of the period the monasteries, the basis of the colle- if 
the third, to displays in glass cases fr tions. Silos, Cardefia, Arlanza, Ofia are B 
prehistoric to Eighteenth century, remain but a few of those that have contributed, al 
whose interest is primarily archaeological not only mediaeval but Renaissance and p 
although many are of high artistic quality through the Eighteenth century tl 
as well. The museum possesses an un lhe first room is given over to objects E 
usually complete collection of funerary found at Clunia, the most important town f 
art ranging from post-Hallstatt cinerary in Roman Celtiberia, which comprise a l 
urns, down through Roman, Early Christ representative collection of Second cen r 
ian, Visigothic, Mozarabic, to Gothic and tury A.D. sculpture, mostly in white mar- ( 
Renaissance. Most of the objects displayed b and include a fine Iris from Clunia 
are closely connected with the Province ind also a votive tablet from the citizens f 
of Burgos. The sites of Miraveche and to the Emperor Hadrian. In the second 
the Castro de Lara of the Second Iron room are shown finds from Poza de la 
— Clunia and Lara of the Roman, Hort Sal, the ancient Flavia Augusta, of which 
llos del Camino and Le Nuez de Abajo bronze Minerva is outstanding, and the 
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Detail of altar frontal in 


enamelled copper 


minao de Silos 


tions at 


subject. A nut 


Funeral Banquet including the 


in a form wh 


Burgos if not 
iso mu h 
plays Early Chr 
turian 
Eleventh centur 
trom Quitanilla 
Lara of historic 


favore 


Mozarabic, ft 


refounding in the year 


Great 

Moslen obje 
main floor. The 
(probably for « 
rament of the 


Medina 


entury 


that Fernan Gonzalez 
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jilded and 


from Santo Do teas 
Burgos Museum 
. 
in stelae from the excava 
s Infantes arrange rv 
he ‘ thet fe re the 
| arte 
ich was very popular at 
elsewhere. Warriors we 
The tourth roo 1S 
stian, Visigothic, As 
mm the Fifth the 
y. Several fragments ‘ 
de as V nas A ste la I 
nterest commemorates its 
900 by Alfonso t 
cts are exhibited on the 
sO alled diptych \ 
osmetics) has finely irved 
type associated with Tent 
Azzahra. Tradition has it 
after a victo took 








om Almanzor and later gave 


Silos. A 





t to the nastery of very in 
teresting ffer of vory with enameled 
plaques states in the inscription that it 
was ade in Cuenca in the era 1026. It 
also comes fré Silos. A Mudéjar door 
elaborately ornamented once graced the 
Arc le Santa Maria 

Possibly the rst f us possession OI 
t usé s the twelfth century altar 
frontal from Silos, enamel on copper with 


manship, of Christ in Majesty 
ostles. A coffer of 
] 


| ] lad f 
eled and gil 1éd. ol 


mpanied by the Ay 
pper, engraved, ena 

he same period is also from the monastery 

os. The so-called Treasure of Br 


viesca | ke those f Muno and Ord jon ac 


Abajo, is composed largely of coins and 
Fourteenth 


small objects dating from the 


entury 








Stone plaque from Clunia. Burgos Museum 


Perhaps the monument which everyone 
Gothic tomb 
its kneeling effigy in alabaster, of Juan « 
Padilla, the favorite page of Queen Isabe 
who lost his life in the siege of Granada 
in 1491. A work by Gil de Siloé 
from the monastery of Fresdelval 


most admires is the 





families such as Dofia Maria Manuel 


Antonio Sarmiento, or Gomez Manrigq 


Van Gogh 


Stars light 

And st } 

I left tf 

The 

By heat 

Stor vy Ore 

Ar in ‘ ham 


it cor 
several 
other noteworthy memorials to well-kno 


are dated and attributed to famous sculp. 
tors. A seated Madonna and Child in 
polychrome used to crown the gate of 
Santa Maria. 

The Fifteenth century panel by Pedro 
Berruguete of the Mass of St Gregory 
trom the church of Cogollos is a high 
light in the collection of paintings. There 
are several of the Castilian School and a 
number which show Flemish influence, for 
the most part of known provenance and 
of very considerable merit. A series of eight 
eas or processional banners of the 
Fifteenth century were obtained from Offa 
Chere are a number of works signed by 
artists of local fame 

Bassano, popular in Spain, is here 
represented by a View of the Shop of a 
Coppersmith. Juan Ricci painted the well- 
known portrait of Fray Alonso de San 
Vitores with a view of Seventeenth cen- 
tury Burgos seen through the window 
More attractive than Luca Giordano’s 
Samson is Corrado Giaquinto’s Gloria in 
the Eighteenth century Italian _ taste. 
Bayeu's Holy Family is capable if rather 
academic but the View of Burs in 1802 
by Pedro Telmo Hernandez has also a 

graphical interest 

The Museum's new Catalogue was 

by Don Basilio Osaba y Ruiz de 
Erenchun, Director of the museum. A 
graphy is included and no doubt 


ndices will appear in future editions 

















\ETTERS TO EDITOR 


’ 
An Author's Reply 
Sit 
May I have sufficient space for a criti 
cism of George Erlich’s criticism of my 
hook, The Artist as Creator, which af 


peared in the Fall issue of the COLLEGE 


Art JOURNAL? I ask reluctantly becaus« 
Mr. Erlich’s writing is so patently honest 
Still his review provides his readers witl 
ittle or no information concerning the 
book's argument and in so far as it does 
pertain to my writing it serves to distort 
rather than to illuminate what I have 
done. Moreover, honesty in a reviewer 
moral. rather than an intellectual virt 


; 


and it appears to me that the reader 


your publication will benefit little f1 
review in which a reviewer lays 


emphasis upon his own incompetenc« 


As to the specific review, may I say 
at the outset that I should 1ismiss i 
totally in error that portion of Mr. Erlich’s 


riticism which suggests that I should 
; 


have written a book of another kind. It 


seems to that to urge this, on the part 
f a critic, is to indulge in untorgival 
arrogance. Moreover, in this particul 
nstance, the kind of book Mr. Erl 
wants has been printed hundreds of times 
Ghiselin's The Creative Proce and M 
genstern s ¢ mf ’ n Music are ex 

nt volume of iterials drawn f t! 
sources—but surely there is no point in 
luplicating these and scores of simular et 





rts in various of the arts. But whether 





there h books available or 
5 to the writing and publica 


technically trained speculative p 
pher write if he is to satisfy his own con 
science and the needs of his own leat 
clan? The proble ms of art and of fine art 
which I discussed in The Artist as Creator 


ire, curiously enough, not primarily 
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tistic but philosophical. They were first 
formulated by Plato and Aristotle. The 
very terminology employed by historians 
f art and literary critics derives from 
philosophy. The subject matter of the 
book is 


1esthetic—and there is neither another 


yntological, metaphysical, and 


method nor another content which will 
assist either in the presentation or the so- 
lution to the problem of creativity. Illus- 
trations of the problem are, it is true, 
lrawn from the arts and are of enormous 


value. But the issue itself is conceptual. 
My book is a philosophical study of 
freedom and originality. I use these terms 
is identical but ordinarily applied to dif- 
ferent fields. It is an extended effort to 
ncile two apparently opposed and ir- 
econcilable theories of freedom, that of 
that of originality. This means, 
eventually, an effort to reconcile art and 
fine art. These problems are sufficiently 
lificult in themselves but they are com- 
plicated and obscured by the intrusion of 
theological analogies. I have tried to indi 
cate the principal difficulties in the early 
yart of The Artist as Creator by a study 
great analogy” of the artist to 
God. And this leads me after a few chap- 
ters to the heritage in the western tradi- 
tion of such obscure issues as genius and 
iness. In any case, we inherit an ap- 
ntly incompatible dualism of inter 
pretations of the artist and of deity, one 
oming from Greek rationalism with its 
emphasis upon technique, the other from 
Hebraic-Christian mysticism, with its em 
ipon inspiration and complete 
riginality as well as the insistence that 
neither the artist nor the work of art is 
definitive analysis. What I 
have tried to do in conclusion is to show 
intelligibility and aesthetic 
originality are in fact not irreconcilable 


, , 
These are problems which do not admit 








ot simple solutions. I wish that I pos 
sessed the gift of expressing them and 
their solutions more simply and with a 
style which had some distinction. I am 
not alone in my predicament. Plato is per 
haps the only thinker in the West who was 
able to present the most profound prob 
lems in the most superb prose. As for the 
rest of us, we are forced into the situa 
tion analogous to that described by Plu 
tarch in his Life of Alexander. The con 
queror of the world questioned a gym 
nosophist and objected that the answer to 
his query was abstruse. The gymnosoph 


st 


made the only reply possible: “If you 
ask an abstruse question, you must expect 
an abstruse answer.” 


I maintain that The Artist as Creator 
may well be abstruse but it does not fol 
low that it is unintelligible. I have grave 
doubts, however, that the readers of Mr 
Erlich’s review will ever give themselves 
an opportunity to decide between us by 
reading the volume itself. And here, may 


I add, I have the greatest sympathy for 


them. No one would voluntarily submit 
himself to the exquisite agony 
by Mr. Erlich as his contribution to criti 
cism in Aesthetics. I suggest the possi 
bility of an easier and perhaps less pain 
ful task The book has received other 
reviews by reviewers evidently chosen by 
editors with a view to competence rather 
than to the attraction of the book's title 
I have selected the following reviews to 
bring to their attention. Each name is 
that of a reviewer who is not solely a 
philosopher: John Alford, The Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, March, 1957; 
Times Literary Supplement, Dec. 7, 1956 
The Hibbert ] MTN al April 1957 lames 
Baird, The Review of Metaphysics, Sept 
1957; J. Ferrater Mora, The Journal of 
the History of Ide as, April, 1957: Ra 
Ergmann, Gazette des Beaux Arts, May 
June, 1957; R. Wellek, The Yale Revieu 
Autumn, 1956. Not all of these reviews 
commend the book. Their authors do, how 
ever, understand its argument. 


MILTON C. NAHM 
Bryn Mawr College 


Favors Georgia's Basic Course 
Dear Sit 


I was disturbed by the response shown 
in letters to the Editor (CA] Winter 58) 
from readers Kessler and Taylor to Breit- 
haupt’s article “Basic Art Course at 
(¢ A] Fall 57). The program at 


Georgia, an inventive and energetic attempt 


Georgia 


to dea 


with introductory training for large 
numbers of undergraduates, deserves more 
thoughtful and fundamental criticism than 


+} 


either of these letters accord it. I as. 


sume that these letters are syn ptomatic of 
the re sponse given Breithaupt S article by 
ther CA] readers 


Kessler seems to have been so impressed 
ce 


by the ‘technological’ character of the pro- 
gram and Breithaupt’s use of jargon to de 
scrib t that he fails to give it any serious 


ideration. However much we deplore 


s vocabulary, Breithaupt deserves some 
nsideration of what he has said as well 
as a reaction to the unfelicitous style of 


his language. Although we may not care 


1 1 
for the frankness of “past experiences be 
ng broken down, chopped up, and reor- 
ganized into new momenta sn't this pre 


cisely what we must do in teaching art to 


the average youth from our culture? To at- 
tempt to accomplish this with a highly or 
ranized studio program is no more or less 
brain-washing” the student than giving an 


assigned list of books to read 
Taylor's criticisms of this article seen 


equally superficial. She states that art re- 


sults from “acute seeing, mediated upon 
ind exteriorized by an intellectual process 
f parison and judgment This is to 
agree almost entirely with Breithaupt ex- 

pt for the en phasis on the ntellectual 
fi vf the process. The playing down 
f the intellectual can hardly be called a 


negation of all previous concepts” of the 
inistic tradition as it is the expression 
f an old concept of art with a continuous 
evelopment stemming back from Freud to 
Longinus and even Plato 
Two questions should arise when we are 
onfronted in any new development in edu- 
ition. In the first place does it teach what 
t purports to teach, and secondly, is this 
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something worth teaching. Although I have authority of any outsider." The false impli 
not had the privilege or observing ation het s that we are limited to these 
Georgia's program at first hand, I have ilternatives. Actually, neither of them 1s 
known students who were in a prototype of valid. To 1 nd it is hard to see how 
this sort of thing at Ohio State University the process of visual organization itself can 
Isee no reason to doubt Breithaupt's clair be relied upon to provide the shaping val 
that the prograr it Georgia does train les Of an artists expression. Perhaps this 
the student to respond to the sight of s the whole trouble of much contemporary 
things in such a way that they can expres irt. Shelley speaks of the artist as a wind 
what they have seen in a coherent an harp which transforms one kind of energy 
well organized image. I think that any in into a more highly organized type of an 
sructor of elementary drawing or design ther energy. The hanics at Georgia are 
will agree that this 1s no small accomy neerned with tunin p this 
ent nst nt, ti st ent $s 
Learning to see and pr tina col it ganize ponse ould not 
fashion 18. Nowever niy an inst ent tention to tl x s10n of ¢t rorc icting 
lamental) to the artist. 7 ipon the student. And these forces, if the 
la primarily hing student is an tist not proximate 
etics. This ts eviden t t f his feelings s 
sertion that the object 1 f yects of t, his religion, or 
nts S$ end-pt t “ t t t t nt n his rity 
1 to experi t 
om - rhe ntin eiteration P CsFORGI I WOODMAN 
| t tl experience over the ( / } |} Coloraa 
ent of the D t as n exami rt 
ent ften vn in the ps é A | 
gists oa rt. The artist a 
os . be gated by ‘ Monsieur Edit 
rms of t Dect pr 1 an t { Peintre, Antillais (Gua ipe) installé 
$ experien 1 pl ng it. I a Pas ! pose réguliérement mes 


In fact the creation nv Ww L f (,ua pe) et des le ndes and croyan 
rt. such : pot illu ' popul $ 
Greek « t pottery esigns. et le S resse téressés photos 


Ue reia 1s on ) to msti t \ 5 t i un ib] de ¢ 
st ent What t Geor i pf ! [ S n ote ins ( | eg Art 
t pts t i tainly Sel News 

artist and in apy n, but is not S ents 





COLLEGE ART NEWS 


CAA ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the College Art 
Association of America has come and gone 
This year it was held in Washington, D.¢ 
with headquarters at the Hotel Mayflower, 
and with generous cooperation of the local 
colleges and museums. As in recent years, 
the Society of Architectural Historians 
met jointly with CAA. The spacious lobby 
and large meeting rooms of the Mayflowe: 
were especially convenient, so that mem 
bers could hear papers of their choice in 
one section or another with no difficulties 
of transportation, and furthermore the 
usual business of job hunting, exchange 
of information, and sheer gossip could be 
undertaken in great volume. The attend 
ance figures given below are something of 
a record. Also, because of the location in 
the Capitol, there were numerous visitors 
from abroad: J. Bruyn, of the University 
of Utrecht; Emilio (and Mrs.) Herman 
sen, Director of the Institute of Modern 
Art of Santiago, Chile; Miss Wera Scliere 
an art teacher from Brazil; and other visi 
tors from foreign embassies as well as 
from our own State Department. Our cor 
respondent reports that all of the sections 
were of high quality, and that some of 
the papers were truly outstanding 

It is with misgivings that we have 
omitted the reprinting of the program in 
COLLEGE ART JOURNAL (severe shortag 
of space) and if enough readers write o1 
telegraph their objections to this economy 
we promise to reconsider. Harry Bober 
deserves the congratulations of the men 
bership, as do the individual section 
chairmen for their well selected programs 
in the history of art. Likewise, much credit 
should go to John Rood who planned the 
two sessions concerned with the teaching 
and practice of art. Peter Magill, CAA's 
admirable business manager was absent 
for the first time in years, because of a 
wrenched sacroiliac muscle. This was t 
have been his last meeting as he plans to 
retire in 1958. (His successor in this ma 
jor CAA post is to be announced this 


spring.) In his absence, the vast and com. 


5 


plicated machinery of the meeting was 
smoothly conducted by Eugene Lessard, 
Mr. Magill’s assistant. The board of direc. 
tors, under the guidance of outgoing presi- 
dent Joseph Sloane had so much business 
on its agenda that it had to devote two 
evenings (Wednesday and Thursday) to 
these affairs. 

The Policy Committee (established two 
years ago, and meeting about once or twice 
1 year since) entered into earnest delibera- 
tions about surveying the present role of 
art teaching in higher education, and they 
also deliberated the problem of artist. 
teacher programs at the annual meetings 
The National Committee on History of Art 
nade plans for American participation in 
the International Congress of the History 
of Art to be held next September in 
Paris 


The banquet speech was given by James 


Ackerman (and will appear in an early 
ssue of COLLEGE ART JOURNAL). Richard 
Krautheimer’s GhAsberti received the CAA 
Book Award. Frederick Nichols’ Earl; 
irchitecture of Georgia received the SAH 
Book Award 

The following is a hastily drafted (to 
eet our deadline) report from CAA’s 


Secretary giving basic figures and facts of 


the annual meeting and business meeting 


Secretary's Informal Report 


Total registration: 644, trom 41 states 
and Canada, representing 179 colleges and 
universities and 40 museums and art gal- 
leries 

At the Business Meeting, attended by a 
hundred persons John Straus re ported that 
the year had been financially successful, 
with a modest profit, even though rising 
printing costs had resulted in larger than 
normal deficits for both the Art Bulletin 
and the COLLEGE ArT JOURNAL. The 
budget for the xoming year has been set 
ewhat lower in an effort to keep costs 
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down, but Mr. Strauss stressed the impor 
tance of raising more subventions for our 
publications and urged that each member 
of the Association feel responsible in help 
ing raise additional subventions 

It was announced that membership con 
tinues to rise and now stands at just under 
2700 

Since geographical distribution has 
tended to reduce attendance at Board meet 
ings and made the obtaining of a quorun 
dificult, and since the previous numerical 
limitation of Directors to twenty tended 
to prevent the Association from availing 
itself of the active services of additional 
highly qualified Board members, a resolu 
tion recommended by the Board was 
passed at the Business Meeting, with 


/ 


mly one dissenting vote, amending the 


By-Laws as follow s 


Robert Herman, the Honorary ( 


called attention to the fact that the amend 
ment to the Certihcate of Incorporation 
provided for a higher maximum number 
f Directors than that approved now by 
he amendment to the By-Laws, in or 

that possible future amendments to tl 
By-Laws further enlarging tne Board 
would not require additional expense in 
hling amendments to the Certificate of In 


- 
ti ¢ Alhan 
poration af Albany 


The Board is anxious to avail itself soon 
t the services of the additional Directors 
rovided for by the above amendment t 
the By-Laws. Though the Board is « 
powered by the By-Laws to make appoint 
ments to fill any vacancy on the B« 


President Sloane said that the present 


Board feels that it sl ld consult wit! 
Nominatiing Cx ittee before mak 
these appointments at its spring meeting 
It was the sense f the Business Meeting 
that this would be a proper procedure 

The new slate of Ofthcers and the 
Nominating Committee and the new D 
rectors were unanimously elected Chey 
are as follows Charles P Parkhurst 
President: Joseph (¢ Sloane, Vice-Presi 
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dent; Howard McP. Davis, Secretary; John 
W. Straus, Treasurer. Nominating Com- 
mittee: Leila Cook Barber, Vassar College; 
Herschel B. Chipp, University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley; Marvin Eisenberg, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; George B. 
University of Pennsylvania; Lester C. 
Walker, Jr., University of Georgia. At 
the end of the year 1957, the following 


Tatum, 


Directors were retired from the Board 
George H. Forsyth, Jr., Stefan Hirsch, 
Thomas C. Howe, Jr., A. Hyatt Mayor, 
John W. Straus. Newly elected Directors 
are: Frederick Hartt, Washington Univer- 
sity; Dorothy Miner, Walters Art Gallery; 
Seymour Slive, Harvard University; John 
W. Straus, Macy's, New York: G Stephen 
Vickers, University of Toronto. 
Gulnar Bosch reported on the activities 
of the Southeastern Conference of the 
CAA (the text of her report has not 
yet been received). The other Regional 
Conferences did not report 

In response to a request from the Com 

ttee to Preserve the National Capitol, 

resolution was passed expressing the op- 
position of the C.A.A. to projected altera 
tions in the East facade of the Capitol 


ong ' , 
Building. Individual members were urged 


to write their Congressmen on this subject 
Motions were passed expressing the ap- 
preciation of the membership of the 
vision, untiring service, and extraordinary 
skill of retiring President Sloane and ex 
pressing Our continuing gratefulness to 
ur Treasurer, John W. Straus, and our 
Robert E. Herman, for 
' 


eir extremely valuabl 


Honorary Counsé 


services to the 


Next year's annual meeting is to be held 
in Cleveland. Dates and programs will be 
innounced in mailings to members 

HowarpD McP. Davis 
Secretar CAA 


Midwestern Conference 


The Midweste 


held its twenty-first annual meeting last 


rn College Art Conference 


fall at the Art Building of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. The attendance at this 


29 member institutions 
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ing of the artist This growing ef 
shasis upon technical and historical in 
tion t self-expression in art i 
nswe tne e and ror ore lis ne 
tists and teacne in the acadé in 
professional « nity 
The prograt is planned by Lester D 
ngman, provided range ot i t 
f teaching prob s technical « 
ns, to history f art, with panel 
general discussion at t the eecting 
A panying the printed report 
brief history ry Conterence since 
nding in 38 wit 7 memb I 
nite of their intention of keeping it s 
growth w inevitab nd since Wor 
War Tw there is } steady climt 
embers! n ttendan 
Building 
Th judito;ri theater wing of! 
ent Richardson Fine Arts Center 
Lincoln University. Jefferson City, M 
suri, is now under construction an 
eduled for completion in May . 
The cost is $850.00 The building w 
ntain an art gallery in ition ¢ 
juditorium with a ating capacit f 
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Work is progressing on the new Gladys 
Montgomery Art Hall on the Pomona 
\llege campus. The building is named in 


Mrs. Victor Montgomery of Bev- 


erly Hills, prominent Southern California 
civic and cultural leader and a trustee of 
the college since 1948. It will contain 
8,000 square feet of space and will pro- 
vide a small room for a permanent art 
exhibit and seminars, a gallery for the 
ollege’s regular art exhibits, a_ lecture 


room, a slide storage room, and oftices for 
the faculty. Rembrandt Hall, which has 
served the department since 1914, will be 
used for studio and classroom work. The 
new structure of reinforced concrete, is 
scheduled for completion this summer and 
occupancy in September. It will more than 
louble the amount of space available for 
the art department. Smith, Powell and 


Morgridge, Los Angeles architects, de- 
igned the building 

Doris Duke, the toba heiress, and 
her ther. Mrs. Nanaline H. Duke 
vidow of James B. Duke, have given 
their 32-room house at the northeast corner 
f 78th St. and Fifth Ave. to New York 
University's Institute of Fine Arts. It will 
Y illed The James B. Duke House 
( plete in 1912, the three-story lime 
ston structure was the Dukes’ New Y« rk 
City home. Its architect was Horace Trun 

‘ The Institute will ove int ts 
new q ters after terations. whi will 
require ral nths. [There are overt 
; ) square eet if flox space in tne 

S¢ is iréq with 9,000 square 
feet in the Institute's present quarters at 

E. 80th St. The Institute's library will 
xe housed in the building's basement 

ng wit i tog s oO an tn 

itern slid ect I first fle will 
be given er to ture ills ling 

‘ id exhib 1 Ss [he secon 
fl rw es n Ss na tne 
Vill : £ 1 ite f Ss nad imces 

t i noor 
College Collections 

[wo lohn Marin wate lors have been 

to the University Maine's 








lection. The paintings are of Maine scenes 
A Bit of Stonington, Maine, done in 1926 
and given by an anonymous donor; and A 
Bit of Cape Split, Maine, done in 1940, 
and given by John Marin, Jr., in honor of 
his father. Both paintings are 
of Marin’s mature watercolor style and 
will be one of the features of an important 
exhibition of the University’s art collection 
to be held in June. It seems fitting that the 
University should have fine examples of 
work by a man who did so much of his 
painting in Maine. Marin received an hon 
orary doctorate from the University in 
1950. 

Further news from Maine concerns re 
cent acquisitions to the Walker Art Col 
lection at Bowdoin College. These include 
William Glackens' Captain’s Pier, given 
by Stephen Etnier; and Phippshurg, Maine 
by William Keinbusch, donated by Mrs 
James Beal. The Walker Collection is 
noted for a group of 18th century Ameri 
can portraits, largely gifts of the Bowdoin 
family. Among the artists represented in 
this group are Robert Feke, Gilbert Stuart 
John Smibert, James Badger, John Single 
ton Copley, Benjamin West, John Trum 
bull. 

Harvard's contemporary holdings have 
been augmented by a Horse and Rider in 
bronze by Marino Marini, gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred Jaretzki, Jr. Mr. Copley 
Amory has presented two grisaille oil 
sketches by Copley, one a study for a 
painting already in the Fogg. A paint 
ing by Daumier, Le Couple Chantant, gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph H 
major addition to holdings in French 19th 
century art. In Ancient and Near Eastern 
art, gifts include a Luristan bronze from 
Mr. Stanley Marcus, and a rare Persian 
manuscript page from the famous Dem 
Shahnama, 


examples 


Hazen, is a 


from an anonymous donot 
This same donor also gave a 
watercolor, Wave, and Ruskin drawing of 
the Ponte Vecchio. From Mr. Milton Ein 
stein were received two pieces of German 
sculpture, and an unusual marble bust 
attributed to Canova came from two other 
anonymous donors. 


Turner 


Exhibitions 


. Che First inclusive showing in New 
York of ceramics by Pablo Picasso opened 
at the Cooper Union Museum on March 
28, remaining on view through May 10, 
Most of the objects in the exhibit. Director 
Calvin Hathaway announced, were from 
Picasso's own collection, supplemented by 
those of American collectors. The works 
fall into 3 categories: those decorated 
and glazed by Picasso, those he modelled. 
and finally those produced by molds espe- 
ially prepared and carved by him. 

Fifth Biennial Regional Exhibition at 
Kansas State College, March 2-17, Exhibj- 
tion open to artists of the midwestern re. 
gion. Purchases were made for the perma- 
nent collection of the college from a $1500 
purchase fund. The jury this year con- 
sisted of Henry Hope, editor CoLtece 
ART JOURNAL; Ward Lockwood, visiting 
professor at the University of Kansas: and 
John Helm, Jr., Director, Friends of Art. 
Kansas State College. 

Through February, the George Wash- 
ngton University Library presented an ex- 
hibition of drawings of the “Architecture 
of Mount Vernon—From the Beginning 
to Today.” This was the first public show- 
ing of a collection prepared in 1957 for 
a private exhibition at Mount Vernon for 
a group from A.A 

Queens College inaugurated an exhibi- 
tion program in February with the opening 
of “Man in the Ancient World,” a selec- 
tion of Pre-Christian objects from the re- 
gions of the Near-East, Egypt, and the 


Mediterranean 


Guggenheim Loans 


The Trustees of The Solomon R. Gug- 
genheim Museum are offering groups (10 
to 14) of oils, watercolors and drawings 
from the Museum's Loan Collection, for an 
exhibition period of six months to edu- 
ational institutions located in areas where 
examples of good contemporary art are 
not readily available. No rental fee 

The Museum supplies all catalogue ma 
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terials, and carries insurance. Packing versity of Illinois should be received by 
of shipping costs to be defrayed by the May 15, 1958. The Fellowship is open to 
F ehibitor. The only condition of exhibi graduates of colleges or universities whose 
New ion is that the Loan be kept on continu principal studies have been in music, art, 
ned ys view during the full period: Septen or architecture, and who are under 25 
arch ber through February; January through years of age. Information may be obtained 
" lune. A Supplementary Loan of 25 works from Dean Allen S. Weller, College of 
tor a one of three media: Prints, Watercolors Fine and Applied Arts, Room 110, Archi- 
fom 1 Drawings, is available to exhibitors of — tecture Building, University of Illinois. 
by the Long Term Loan for exhibition period First grant of the Institute of Fine Arts 
ra § three weeks. No rental fee. The Mu Alumni Association, N. Y. U., has been 
ted sum supplies catalogue materials and car announced. The outstanding degree candi 
ed ries insurance. Packing and shipping costs date the the Institute will receive a $1,000 
pe pro-rated travel scholarship for the summer of 1958 
For further information, please write Tulane University offers teaching assist- 
Ay Loan Exhibitions, The Solomon R. Gug intships of $1,200, $1,500, and $1,800 to 
” genheim Museum, 7 East 72nd Street a few graduate students studying for the 
fe New York 21. N.Y M.F.A. degree in painting, sculpture, 
- eramics, printmaking and design. Also, 
“ one art history assistantship for study in 
a Grants and Competitions Latin American Art, XIXth and XXth 
century art, or American architecture is 
ing The Sterling Silversmiths Guild f ftere 
oy America announces ‘Sterling Today 1958 Che department of art of the University 
urt a sterling holloware lesign competition f Hawaii offers a graduate assistantship 
: Entrants may submit one or more designs available in September, 1958. in the his i 
% (sketch or photograph) for sterling hollo tory of Far Eastern art, drawing and paint 
wc ware pieces useful in the home. Deadlin ing, ceramics, of weaving, providing a 
™ for entries is Jume 2, 1958. Miss Greta tipend of $1,756.38, and exemption from 
ng Daniel, Curator of design, Museum of tuition and fees. Graduate assistants serve 
“A Modern Art: Miss Melanie Kahane, A.I.D is readers, slide room assistants, studio 
: President, Melanie Kahane Associates: and issistants. They are expected to carry a 
> Mr. John Vassos, Founder-President of the half-time program of study toward the 
.. Industrial Designers Institute will serve M.A. Applicants must be graduates of ac 
ri as the panel of judges. Seven cash awards redited institutions of higher learning 
ng “y" , “ 
totaling eleven hundred dollars w b with an adequate background in the major 
for outstanding design. Rules and held and a scholastic record of distinction 
“t entry blanks for the competition are avail Application should be addressed to the 
" ble on request to the Guild, 551 Fift Dean of Faculties, University of Hawaii 
Avenue, New York 17, New York Honolulu 14, Hawaii 
Prints are due June 1, 1958. for Print Jury for the 1958 Brandeis University 
| Exbibitions’ first competition for prints Creative Arts Sculpture Awards includes 
} and drawings open to all [ S. artist Peter Grippe (sculptor in residence at 
B Each artist may submit five works in any Brandeis ),, chairman; Henri Marceau, Dor 
print or drawing media including pastels thy Adlow, Roy R. Neuberger, Herman 
» Works will be selected by jury for trave More and Andrew C. Ritchie. An Achieve 
7 ng exhibitions for 1958-1959. For a ent Medal will be given to one of the 
: tations write, Print Exhibitions, 1170 | outstanding sculptors in the U. S. today 
a 34th St., Chicago, III ind a young sculptor displaying particular 
. Applications for the Kate Neal Kinley promise will receive a cash prize of 
Memorial Fellowship granted by the Uni $1,500 
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Personnel 


Mark Ritter Sponenburg, formerly of 
the University of Oregon, has accepted the 
position of Principal of the National ¢ 
Arts at Lahore in West Paki 
Philip Pouncey, Deputy Keepet 
of Prints and Drawings at the Britis! 
Museum is Visiting Professor at Columbia 


lege of 
stan. 


for the spring semester and is offering 
courses in 16th century Italian painting 
and drawing. Robert Branner, formerly of 
the University of Kansas, has joined th 
graduate faculty of Columbia University 
Professor. He is 
book on 
tecture of the Gothic 


as Assistant 


currently 
preparing a Burgundian archi 
period. Miss Mary 
Chamberlin, art librarian at Columbia, is 
about to publish A Guide Art Referen 
Books, to appear next fall 
Johnson Sweeney, Director of the Gug 
genheim 


f 


Museum and Presi 
International Art Critics Association, r 
cently was awarded the degree of Doct 
of Fine Arts by 
Lecturing at the 


Grinnell College 

Fogg during the spring 
Frank Brommer of _ the 
University of Marburg and the Institut 


for Advanced Study 


semester: Dr 


Princeton, on “Recent 
research on Parthenon sculptu 


Mr. Jerome Mellquist of Paris, on ‘‘D 


rand-Ruel and XIX century art Mr 
Meliquist, on a lecture tour in the U. S 
has completed an authorized biography en 


titled Paul Durand-Ruel et les Impre 
nistes. . Visiting art facu 
for the 1958 University of Southern Cal: 
fornia summer session will be Dr. Davi 


M. Robb, chairman of the fine arts 
partment at the 


University of Penn 


vania; Dr. Paul M. Laporte, professor of 
art history at Immaculate Heart Col 
and the Los Angeles County Art Instit 
Professor Andrew M. Vincent, chairt 

the painting department at the University 
of Oregon; and Mr. George Jame i 
eramist with the Gladding McBean ( 


pany... . Dr. Jane 
University 


Mahler of Columl 

lectured on “The glory of 
medieval Burma” during the spring 1958 
lecture series on Oriental art at the Free 


Gallery in Washington 


Other recent one man shows by college 
faculty members: Pomona College art fac- 
Pegot Waring, sculptress, 
es Grant and Frederick H. Hammers. 
showing on the 

npus during March; Jan Stussy of 
UCLA, at the University of Nebraska 

ring January; William Charles Libby 
associate professor of painting and design 
it Carnegie Institute of 


rtist of the year by the 


\ members 


ey, painters, Pomona 


Design chosen 
Pittsburgh Arts 
showing at the 


Jason S¢ hoener 


ind Crafts Center, and 

during January 
nan of the fine arts department at 
California College of Arts and Crafts 


ibiting at the Palace of the Legion of 


Honor, San Francisco, during January and 
February When Sherman Lee becomes 
new lirector of the Clevel ind Museum of 


Art with the retirement of William Mill 
ken on March 31. He is giving a graduate 
rse in Oriental Art at Western Reserve 
niversity this spring as part of a program 
laboration between these neighboring 
tions New faculty 
U.C.L.A.: Miss Naomi Dietz 
tion; Oliver Andrews 
ilpture; Jack D. Carter 


[ stallations: 


members at 
in art edu- 
instructor of 
signer of gal- 
John Rosenfield 
ry. Carl D. Sheppatr 


} ] ‘ 
il leave tor research 


im art 


s on 1957-58 
n France and 
on Romanesque sculpture, 


grant from the Del Anx 


purchase of visual aids material on 


assistec 


Foundation 


1 


Spanish art and architecture. Harry Nad 
U.C.L.A. graduate art student has 

nm awarded the $500 Jose Dru lis Foun 

n Scholarship. The yearly scholarship 

W established two years ago by Jose 
D irtist and portrait painter, to pro 

to talented art students 
Added to the staff of Lincoln University 


June Price 


Stanton | 


instructor of art education 

Catlin, curator of American art 
Minneapolis Institute of Art has 
of the Yale 


February 


en name 1 
Art Gallery 
Dr. Louis Grodecki is visiting professot 


assistant direct 


effective in 


Harvard during the spring term, and is 

In 
seminar on “Romanesque Sculj 
e XI) Century in France.’’ Pro- 
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fessor Grodecki holds a position in th 
,dministration of French Historical Monu 
nents. Sydney 
nan of the department of fine arts during 


Freedberg is acting chair 
teonard Opdycke’s sabbatical leave 

The Decorative Art Department on the 
Berkeley campus of the University of Cal 
fornia has announced the 


Rossbach as 


The 


appointment of 


Charles E vice chairman of 


the department department includes 
wo and three dimensional design, the his 
and the history 


Harvard Uni 
versity reports that the Bollingen Founda 


wry of industrial design 


f the decorative arts 


ion channeling funds through the Ameri 


an Schools ot Oriental Research, has 


wreed to join the Fogg and Cornell in 


] 


sponsoring an archaeological expedition t 


dig up ancient Sardis. The work will be 


jone under the direction of George M.A 
Classical Art. TI 


Hanfmann, Curator of 


teld adviser will be A. Henry Detweilet 
f Cornell, and at least two other members 
f the Fogg staff will go on the expedi 
10n Jakob Rosenberg, Curator of 


Prints at the Fogg has been giving a seri 
television lectures for the 
Arts 
Observers 


twenty-two 
well Institute on The Graph 


ve WGBH-TV 


Channel 


} ] 
report astonishment at the hdelity of print 


xductions on the television 





irst basilica of San Lorenzo f 
mura in Rome, presumal 


the Er peror Constantine 


uring June and July, 1957, by a f 
group from the Institute of Fine Arts 
New York: University. The group was 
nder the direction of Professor Richas 
Krautheimer. The site of the huge chu 

s in the Campo Verano. the modern 
emetery of the city of Rome. It was 


accidentally discover 


1 in 1950, by w K 
men repairing bomb dan age since ti 
entire floor of the newly excavated str 
ture was covered with tombs, the b 
ng was apparently used as a _ bur 


ni } 
piace im the coveted vicinity of 
t the venerated Saint a 


Krautheit 


ording to Pr 


lessor been knows 


ner ; hy 
ner It as 


9 Colledge 


the tomb 


tr 


r sources that Constantine the 
Great dedicated a basilica to St Lawrence 
330 A.D., on or near the site of the 
Saint's tomb. However, the present church 


of San Lorenzo 


m ancient 


about 


is of a later date. 


Interesting extra-curricular activity of 


the Hofstra College department of fine arts 
is its Annual Painting Clinic, where the 


} 


faculty appraises paintings and attempts to 


place them as to time and artist. The serv- 


ce is available to the public for a regis 


dollars 


ration fee of two 
Art in the U. S. will be represented by 


ree exhibitions at the 


Brussels Universal 
ind International Exhibition this summer 
The Smithsonian Traveling Exhibition 
erican Folk Art 
» contain about 75 works of painting and 


sculpture. A.F.A 


SETV ICE has organized Al 


arranged the organiza- 


tion of “17 Contemporary American Paint 
ers (jury composed of Grace McCann 
Morley, H. Harvard Arnason and Robert 
Beverly Hale). The Museum of Primitive 


United 


with the 


Art has arranged an exhibition of 


States Indian Art collected 


guidance of René d’ Harnoncourt 
Artists Equity News of January 1958, 
arries an interesting summary of the 2nd 


International Congress of Plastic Arts held 
n Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia, September 23 


to 28, 19 Artists of 24 countries sent 
ithcial delegations to this meeting 

David Rockefeller has endowed a chair 
tf Oriental Art at Harvard University, in 

nory of his mother, Abby Aldrich 
Rockefeller. Mrs. Rockefeller developed an 
interest in Oriental Art through Langdon 
Warner, and it is fitting to have her son 
erpetuate her enthusiasm and the tradi 
tion of high scholarship in the Oriental 
held that Langdon Warner established at 
Harv irda 


New Georgia Museum 


Museum of the I 
Athens (sa 


quarters Dy 


The Georgia nivers! 


= 
< 


of Georgia at celebrated its 


move into new a special 


bition in January. In addition to selections 
from the Holbrook collection which is the 
re r tne musé ns possessions there 








Miro: Rosalie (A Drop of Dew Falling from 
the Wing of a Bird Awakens Rosalie’s Sleep 
in the Shade of a Cobweb). Lent by State 
University of lowa to exhibition at University 


of Georgia. 


were loans from several college museums 
(Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Smith, Oberlin 
Nebraska, Illinois, California, and Iowa) 
and from the Guggenheim Museum. Al 
fred Holbrook, founder and director of the 
museum is a retired New York attorney 
The collection now numbers some 700 
items. There was also a special exhibition 
of paintings by Lamar Dodd, head of the 
University of Georgia art department 
Lloyd Goodrich of the Whitney Museum 
of American Art was the speaker at the 
formal opening 


“Remodelling” of Capitol 


The historic east facade of the United 
States’ Capitol is 
destruction 


in imminent danger of 
Plans are being made at this 
moment to rebuild the central portion of 
the east front in marble thirty-two feet 
forward of its present position, thus 
obliterating the original facade designed 
by Dr. William Thornton, and 
by George Washington 

At the Annual Meeting of the Society 
of Architectural Historians in Washington, 
on January 31, 1958, it was unanimously 
voted to address the 
United States: 

“The Society of Architectural Historians 


approve d 


President of the 


wishes to urge the President's most 
thoughtful consideration and intervention 
to assure for posterity the preservation of 
the historic east facade which constitutes 
one of the few unchanged portions of the 
Capitol’s original structure. 

The Capitol has become, during its 
150 years, a symbol of our national growth 
and spirit, not only to Americans but to 
all peoples as well. In its deepest sense. 
this symbolism is bound up in the actual 
forms and materials which have sheltered 
since our first struggling years the Con. 
gress which has epitomized our democratic 
way of life. Any threat to destroy or im- 
pair such an irreplaceable symbol must 
therefore be viewed as a loss of the gravest 
consequence that only your personal inter. 
vention can avert.—Walter L. Creese 
President 

The most effective way readers can sup- 
port S.A.H 


; 


gressmen ai Once 


is to wire or write their con- 
stating that they believe 
the historic east front of the United States 
Capitol should be without 
hange, and that they urge his support of 


preserved 


+} 


nese bills 


Student Group Membership 


The Museum of Modern Art's Student 
Group Membership Plan was originated in 
1956 with three participating schools— 
Oberlin, Sarah Lawrence and Rhode Island 
School of Design. More than 1000 stu- 
dents have now joined the Plan in such 
institutions as the Universities of Wash- 


ington, Oklahoma, Colorado, Wisconsin, 
Princeton, Cornell, Vassar, Bryn Mawr, 
Smith, and the Art Institute of Chicago 


Under the Plan, when a group of twenty 
1 more students enroll from one institu- 
tion they receive full membership privi- 
leges at $10 a year instead of the regular 
$15 non-resident fee. Group memberships 
are accepted twice a year. It is customary 
for a student or instructor to act as liaison 
between the college and the Museum, In- 
quiries may be addressed to Mrs Harry 
A. Woodruff at the Museum 
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symmer Events Abroad 


The Bath Summer School for the study 
of Late Stuart and 


and the Decorative 


Georgian Architecture 
Arts hold its 
fourth session from 19 July to 2 August 
ynder the sponsorship of The Courtauld 
Institute of Art. Visits will be arranged to 


houses and 


will 


about twenty country several 


prominent scholars have been engaged as 


lecturers. Applications should be sent t 


Mr. C. J. Robertson, Combe Hay Manor 
Bath, England 
The Netherlands Institute for Art His 


tory will hold its seventh summer course 


at The Hague, 22 July to 11 August. There 
wil be excursions to numerous Dutcl 
cities and villages. Some lectures will be 


} 


in English, some in French. Participants 


are expected to speak one of these lan 
guages and have a fair knowledge of the 
Applications should be 


the Institute 


other sent to t 
Director of May 
The 19th International ¢ ongress 


before 


on ti 


History of Art will be held in Paris. Se 

tember 8-13. The program (see COLLEG! 

Art JOURNAL, previous issue will in 
} 

clude a series of excursions in the environs 


f Paris and after the Congress to Bur 


gundy, Provence, Languedoc and _ the 


Poitou. Registration should be made at 
the Secretariat, 77 rue de Varenne 


If available in time the list of speakers 
from the United States will appear in 
ssue. Chairman of the U.S. Cor 


ee is Millard Meiss 





Harvard 


letter from Paris 
ncerning the visit ¢ 
Paris of an American 


, 
bureau we quote the 


From a letter c 


artist and sent t 


us by a French press 


following The general opinion of the 


leading artists of France is that the work 


done at present in France is strictly fort 


export and the United States is the best 


market. The French people do not like 
abstract, syralisti (sic) or 1st: work 
They still prefer’the works by Van Gogh 


Cézanne, Renoir and the Italian Schoo 


Also the opinions are that the Louvre 
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Museum should use the Grand Gallery 
(Salle Etats ), city 
blocks long and where, at present, the 
Da Vinci Mona Lisa, Raphael, Titians and 
other 


works of 


des which is a few 


great art are displayed 
The wish is to use this gallery to display 
paintings Gothics to 
The paintings in the Louvre 
should be better placed and a consulting 
group ol the French 
would be a great help to the directory of 
of the 
And from 


present the art in 


French from the 


Cézanne 


leading painters 


the Louvre. He also said that some 
best canvasses are in the States 


another paragraph “At 


France is in a turmoil, nobody knows 
where they are going, it is displayed in 
the galler es like carrots beets oranges 
lemons, apples and lettuce in a grocery 
market Also The general opinion 
among the leading painters is that theis 
wives and children should give as much 
peace and quietness as possible Frére 
omme on dit aux States, tu peux dire 
cia en 

Colby College has eived a gift of 
S11 6 ft he nstruction of an art 
center 

Sarah Lawrence College held an exhibi 
tion in February showing the use of the 
human hgure in 27 


recent American paint 


ings. They were selected by a committee 


of art students after visits to 50 Manhattan 


; ; 
galleries. The paintings were all contempo 
rary works by young artists. The exhibit 
was the result of an educational exper 


from Arnold H 


finish a catalogue on the draw 
Benjamin West 
end of August 


| hope to 
nes 


ind paintings of 
P.R.A. (1738-1820) at the 


I should appreciate any material, works of 
irt, letters or documents which are not 
ivailaD tnr gh Ss cata gues 
the Frick and Witt libraries 

HELMUT VON ERFFA 


Ruteers University 





BOOK REVIEWS 


LAURENCE SICKMAN and ALEXANDER 
Soper, The Art and Architecture of 
China. The Pelican History of Art, 
XxVili + 318 pp., 331 ill., 2 maps, Bal 
timore, Maryland: Penguin Books, 1956 
$8.50. 

ROBERT TREAT PAINE and ALEXANDER 
SopEeR, The Art and Architecture of 
Japan, The Pelican History of Art, xx 
+ 294 pp., 316 ill., 2 maps, Baltimore, 
Maryland: Penguin Books, 1955. $8.50 


The Pelican History of Art series now 
includes three books on the art and archi 
tecture of Asia. The first was 
Rowland’s Art and Architecture 
This has been 


Benjamin 
of India 
followed by the present 


volumes. Together they constitute a 
scholarly and comprehensive introduction 
to the major arts of Asia and fortunate 
indeed, is the beginning student who no 
longer has the problem of gathering his 
initial information from numerous and 
sometimes questionable sources 

Laurence Sickman, who, as Director of 
the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art in Kansas City, has built up one of 
this country’s most outstanding collections 
of Far Eastern art, is the author of the 
chapters on the Chinese non-architectural 
arts. The editors of the series could not 
have chosen more wisely. His discussion 
of Chinese painting is clear and without 
any of the cant, mysticism, or preconcep 
tions that disfigure so much writing on 
the subject. For instance, it is pleasant to 
report that only one reference is made to 
the terms yn and yang which most authors 
usually interject ad nauseum. The readet 
will also be impressed by the 
true humility which 
ashamedly to use such qualifying phrases 


holar’s 


allows him un 


as “it is mot certain’’ and “it may very 
well have been”’ when referring to pos 
sible authors and dates of Chinese paint 
ings. Such qualifications in no way detract 
from the vigor of the writing or the 
quality of thought. In a field as highly 
controversial as is the connoisseurship of 
Chinese painting, any scholar must be 


more than wary. Yet I believe that most 
specialists will concur with all but a few 
of Mr. Sickman’s attributions. The text. 
however, does more than merely list g 
sequence of painters and their works, In 
} 


discussing the style and iconography of 


both sculptures and paintings, the author 
does not neglect to orient the reader ip 
terms of the historical, philosophical, and 
religious backgrounds 

Che only severe criticism of the book 
as a general introduction to Chinese art 

ay be leveled, presumably, at the edi. 
torial policy of the publishers rather than 
at the author. This policy quaintly dis- 
tinguishes art from architecture and in 
restricts art to sculpture and 
arts are ignored. 
While in the West the applied arts are 
generally minor arts, this dichotomy is not 
valid in the East. Certainly the 
ancient bronze ritual vessels of China are 
major works. They functioned aesthetically 
and practically in the manner of icons in 
the West. Furthermore, they dominated 
the art tradition of China for 1500 years 
The best of 


practice 


painting; the “minor 


alw ays 


them are abstractions on an 
ideational level and are clearly the prod- 

ts of masters in carving and casting, To 
classify them as minor art is to make a 
superficial judgement based on irrelevant 
standards 

Mr. Sickman, interest in these 
ancient bronzes is attested by the superb 
managed to 
the bronze animals, 
but evidently he was not able to expand 


whose 
examples in his museun 
squeeze in some of 
the category of sculpture to include the 
wine beakers or the meat and rice vessels 
with their remarkable abstractions and con- 
ventionalized decoration. A few illustra- 
such ritual objects would have 
bolstered immeasurably Mr. Sickman’s 
admirable survey of the Shang and Chou 
pottery and 
as less of a 


tions of 


periods The omission of 
counted 


the ceramics of 


porcelain may be 
loss. For, great as are 
China, they are essentially the by-products 


of the culture, particularly in later periods 
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when they were the end results of a 
production-line system 

While Mr. Sickman’s work supersedes 
» host of inferior studies, Mr. Paine’s 
glid chapters on Japanese art form the 
frst detailed summation of the subject in 
English. Langdon Warner's The Enduring 
Art of Japan (Harvard University Press 
1952) gave a panoramic view of Japaness 
at that was distinguished by rare warmtl 
Warner s 
gholarship was turned toward apprecia 


tion—in the very best sense of the wor 


and understanding. But Mr 


[ 


His book, like his personality, was cal 
Warner hi 


details were obliterated that 


lated to inspire, and as Mr 
self indicated 
the signihcance might remain. By contrast 


Paine’s work lies 


the great value of Mr 
precisely in its presentation and syste 
yganization of actual information 
In the volume on Jap: 
minor arts are again omutte and again 
the editors seem to be at fault. The me 
ithic Jomon potteries and the proto-histor 
Haniwa are merely mentioned. althoug 
they, like Chinese ritual bronzes, belong 


in the sphere of creative sculpture. The 


readers can Only hope that another volu 


ne dealing with tl 


¢ minor’ arts of tl 
Far East, is being planned as an adjun 
these otherwise comprehensive studi 


Professor Soper, who prepared the 
tion on architecture for each volume, w 
faced with a formidable task especially 
the reconstruction of Chinese archite 
hustory, a held notably lacking in extant 
monuments and literary sources. WI! 
Japanese architecture las tared better 
has been treated more often fro 
aesthetic than from the historical point 


lew Mr 


tion has been in « 


sopers consideraDie contr 
irganizing materials fré 
fan country int a systemat sequen 
and in corre lating hanges in artistic ft 

with concurrent changes in religion and 
culture. As an example of the latter. we 


Myoraku 


temple in Japan, in which he shows how 


have his discussion on 


the ritual requirement of Heian Buddh 


Drought about a ground plan that was t 


persist in its basic form well into late 


periods 
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For his researches in Japanese archi- 


tecture, Mr 


body of extant architecture 


Soper could refer to a large 
in wood, some 
of which dates back to the seventh cen 
tury. But 


China, 


unable to do the same for 


particularly for the formative 


periods in that country, the author had to 


draw upon other sources: models of build- 


ngs which were found in tombs, pictorial 


representations, literary descriptions, archi- 


} 


tectural manuals, and, most importantly 


Japanese structures based on Chinese pro 
totypes. The information gleaned fron 
these diverse sources has been conscien 
and presented 


tiously digested, evaluated 


letails 


phe to 


Excellent drawings of structural 


ind ground plans supplement the 
graphic illustrations. The result is the most 


painstaking analysis of Chinese architec 


ture yet to appear. But the very details 


+ 


, ' 
that give vaiue to this study aiso detract 


from its usefulness. Much of the analysis 


of stylistic development is based on 


hanges observable in the elaboration of 


the bracketing systems which support the 


roots. It is essent of course, to give 
full ittention t tnes structural tech 
niques. But Mr. Soper’s treatment, al- 
hough enlightening in most respects, 1s 


wn off balance by an overwhelming 


nt of technical inology and 
rutiac of which, the student will 
find ikes f{ lifficult ading. Such a 
tudy é nently worthwhile, indeed 
necessary and invaluable, but there is some 
ubt as to whether it belongs in an intro 


1. In any case 


ese chapters have laid a much needed 
toundation f t search in Chinese 
itecture 
| problems inv r n studying Jap 
ines¢ tecture not the same as 


those relating to tl held in China. In 
the first place, there are more buildings 
till standing, and, secondly, more research 

is been done in this area. (Mr. Soper 
lmseit nas an earlier publi aticn on 


Japan.) It is 


Buddhist architecture in 
find the literature on 


Japanese architecture growing rapidly, as 
Japan has become one of the greatest in 
tects and land 





scape designers 


Shortly after the Pelican 
volume appeared, the Museum of Mod 
ern Art issued Arthur Drexler’s excellent 
book, The Architecture of Japan This 
was a happy coincidence as the two books 
complement other admirably, es 
pecially in that Mr. Drexler has 
more space to domestic architecture and 
to the integral relationship between build 
ings and their garden exteriors. Whereas 
Mr. Soper has given us a superbly docu 
mented study, the results of diligent re 
search, Mr. Drexler has made 
tion to the understanding of the 
aesthetics of Japan 


each 


given 


a contribu 
basic 
This does not mean 
that the latter neglects the historical and 
technical aspects of his subject 

With the publication of the Pelican 
books on the major arts of India, China 
and Japan, the stage has been set for other 
more specialized studies in the arts of 
Asia. We would like to look forward to 
additional titles in the series which would 
enable the student to investigate narrower 
areas, such as ‘Chinese 
1260 to 1368" and “Buddhist Sculpture 
in T'ang China (618-906) Now that 
these books hilled the 
most pressing need in the study of Asian 
art history, the time has come to treat this 


Painting fror 


introductory have 


fledging as if it had come of ag 
J. LeRoy DavipsoNn 
The Claremont Graduate Sc/ 


LOTHAR-GUNTHER BUCHHEIM, Die Kun 


lergemeinschaft Brick Gemdld 
Graphik, Plastik, Doku 
mente, 408 pp., 410 ill. (43 in color) 


Buchheim 


Zeichnungen, 


Feldafing 

DM 68 

This is the long expected comprehensive 
work on the German Expressionist Move 
ment, written by a man who investigates 
impartially and thoroughly the meaning of 
the term 


Verlag, 19 


Expressionism and deals with 
the history and activity of the group Die 
Briicke as an authentic German movement 
establishing not only influences upon it 
(Munch, Gauguin, Matisse, van Dongen 
Derain, the Primitifs), but also its genu 
ine contribution to the modern movement 
The Erich 


members of the  Briicke 





Heckel, Ernst Ludwig Kirchner, Karl 
Schmidt-Rottluff, Otto Mueller, Max Pech. 
stein, Emil Nolde—are represented in 


monographic studies and all aspects of 


their work—not only their paintings but 
also their drawings and graphic work 
(most important for the revival of an 


invigorated wood-cut and 


lithographic 
technique) as well as their sculpture are 
discussed and analysed. The book is built 
ip on a meticulous study of documents 
and of the history of modern art and it 
is well documented. Short biographical 
data, a chronology of the Briicke, a gen. 
eral chronology and bibliography, particu. 
larly bibliographies of the individual artists 
including data about exhibitions, and 
an index of names and subjects 
make the work most convenient for study 


finally 


purposes 

In working out the impact of the art 
of van Gogh and Edvard Munch on Ger 
any and fully acknowledging the im- 
portance of Oskar Kokoschka as well as 
of other artists such as Jawlensky, Meid- 
ner, Rohlfs and Paula Modersohn-Becker 
for the establishment of the Expressionist 
in Germany, the author elab- 
rates the concept of Deutscher Expres- 
sionismus-German Expressionism, which 
the second title of the book. It 
would not be a German book if the notion 


movement 


Ss, in fact 


of a new world-view were not connected 
with the emergence of a new style in art 
This is done, however, without the usual 
well informed and well 
manner. The lay-out, the print 
and the quality of the illustrations are of a 
high standard. Mr. Buchheim’'s book is 
an indispensible oeuvre both for the art 
historian and for the interested layman. 

}. P. HODIN 

Institute of Contemporary Arts, London 


heaviness, in a 


written 


R. H. Husparp, European Paintings im 
Canadian Collections Earlier Schools, 
154 pp., 74 ill. (6 in color) 
Oxford University Press, 1956 


xxvi + 

Toronto 
$7.50 
This selection of paintings, most of 
which were done before 1800, owned by 
collections in Can- 


useums and private 
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sda, provides very useful information 
Wr, R. H Hubbard, chief Curator of the 
National Gallery of Canada, has compiled 
,sholarly catalogue distinguished by an 
Each 


slate is accompanied by a short text giving 


acellent selection of information 


jata on the master the picture and some 
of the 
the history of 
jopmer exhibitions and collections are also 


indication style and place of the 


picture in art; literature 
ndicated 

In addition of 
mintings there is a short history of pic 


to this catalogue 68 


wre collecting in Canada and an additional 


heck-list of selected European paintings 


9 Canadian 
ghools. Six color plates supplement the 


collections classihed Dy 
@ remarkably well reproduced black and 


white plates. The seventeen Italian paint 


ings range trom the Trecento to a fin 
showing of the 18th century paintings by 
Tiepolo, Guardi and Canaletto: the 


baroque period, however, is not 


The Spanish section is ret 


Murillo, Zur 


sented 
dle with works by Greco 


ran and Goya, and in the group of 
Flemish works there is an outstanding 
minting by Memling. Of the German 
paintings shown there is an important 


The Dutch mas 
Rembrandt 
Ja ob van Ruts 
From Fran 


] Ofrrain an 


ne by Conrad von Soest 


ts show four paintings by 


Hals, 


othe rs 


ss well as work by 
Hobbema 


mere iS a 


dacl, and 


Poussin, a Claude 


three Chardins, an astonishingly smal 


1st The English school 1s well repre 


sxnted with pictures from Fwort 
to Constable 


The 


ranging 


most important holdings, nex 
the National Gallery of Canada in Ot 
wa, are those of the Montreal Museun 
t Fine Arts and the Art Gallery 
Toronto. Among private llections that 


{ Mrs. Van Horne is still 
ne. The National Gallery's famous 


a distinguishe 


hases from the collection of the Prince 
it Liechtenstein yielded among others out 
standing examples of Filippo Lippi, M« 


ing, Massys, Rembrandt, Rubens an 
Gardin. Montreal profited from the Var 
Horne Collection by the 


m 
Ureco 


acquisition r 


a Goya, an extraordinary sea pic 
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; 


i 


Jacob 


ollection there 


by Guardi, a Tiepolo and a van 


l 


Ruisdael. In the Toronto 


ire outstanding paintings by Orley, Van 
Dyck and Hals 
Although it appears that about two- 


thirds of the most important pictures have 


been acquired within the last twenty-five 
years, it 1s also apparent that privat col 
lections of early paintings, such as that 
f the late Sir William Van Horne, are 
no longer being formed. Thus the people 
f Canada are to be congratulated that 
the government has seen fit to enrich 
public collections by purchases of sucl 
yutstanding character as the Benozzo Goz- 


zoli from the New York art market and 
those from the Liechtenstein collection 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Hubbard's 


intention of following this volume with 


others dealing with later periods will be 


arried out in the near future 
HANS HUTH 
T/ irt Institute t Chicas 
STEPHAN TSCHUDI MADSEN, Source 
Art Nouveau, tr. Ragnar Christophersen 
i8S pp 64 1 New York: George 
$18.50 


Wittenborn, 195: 


The varied aspects of Art Nouveau 





although appearing as a developed style 
luring the short space of a decade, make 
2 dithcult proble ot classihcation tor 
the historian. The flavor of the style is so 
Strong that at first glance it may seem 
to de a nerent ‘ ogeneous movement 
with easily assigned sources and charactet 
stics. But study of the period soon indi 
ates a bewildering complexity of infh 
ences and of national and personal ex 
pressions. Any summation of these ex- 
pressions must necessarily be restricted by 
efined limits to succeed as an entity. Dr 
Madsen, fi he purt of his study 
has dehned Art Nouveau as essentially a 


European style of decoration, developing 


between 1892 and 1902-3. Its main fea 


ture iS am unusual emphasis upon the 


ornamental value of the ne. Jnvestigations 
were made in Great Britain, France, Bel 
gium, Holland, Austria and Germany. Dr 
Madsen states that these geographical 
limits wer self-imposed Emphasis iS 





placed on the countries bordering the 
English Channel, where the origins of the 
style may be found. The book is concerned 
only with architecture and applied art 
Contemporary 


drama, philosophy, and 
other manifestations are not considered 
except where they contribute directly to 
the main purpose of the study. Dr. Mad 
sen believes that only in the examination 
of the mature work of the leading de 
signers is it possible to establish the ideal 
and to show the national characteristics 
and elements on which it is based 

While keeping within 
Sources of Art Nouveau is still the most 


these limits 


extensive study of the style to be published 
The movement in six countries is sul 
veyed in the short opening section, Art 
Nouveau Fully Developed. The essentials 
of the style in each national development 
are presented with a brief but orderly 
and penetrating analysis. For the first time 
Art Nouveau is shown clearly as many 
regional expressions, each with definable 
aspects. Dr. Madsen’s ability to distill the 
essence of each expression is indicated by 
the chapter headings: France, Floral and 
Fashionable Scotland, Linearism and 
Symbolism; Belgium, Dynamic Abstrac 
Holland, Two-Dimensional Oriental 


ism; Germany, 


tions; 
Flowers and Constructior 
Austria, Geometric Linearism. Thirty-nine 
photographs are used in this section t 
recall the wonderful diversity of the mastet 
designers. Figure 1 is a subtle, naturalized 
Japonism by Gallé, a worktable of 1900 
which proclaims “Travail est Joie.” Fig 
ure 39 is Josef Hoffmann’s sitting roon 
for Gustav Pollak, also of 1899-1900 
which shows a Secession subjugation of 
nature by There is little re 
semblance of form or decoration in the 
two works, yet both are unmistakably Art 
Nouveau of 1900 


geometry. 


Part II, Origins, is an exhaustive ex 
amination of the sources of the style. The 
Gothic revival, neo-Baroque, the Arts and 
Crafts movement, the cult of plant and 
line, are some of the many origins of Art 
Nouveau compiled by Dr. Madsen. The 
backgrounds of the style have, of course 


been considered by many historians, but 


here, published in English for the first 
time, is an orderly, comprehensive sur- 
vey The design directions in England 
between 1850 and 1890 which not only 
pointed toward Art Nouveau but have. in 
fact, many of its stylistic tendencies, are 
here called English proto-Art Nouveau 
These designs are carefully evaluated and 
placed in their proper historical perspec- 
tive. It is one of the paradoxes of An 
Nouveau that so many of its roots are 
British but Great Britain never accepted 
the mature style to any extent. The work 
and influence of such men as Mackmurdo 
Crane and Gilbert are considered in a 
letached and scholarly manner Through. 

t the book a précis of each chapter is 
given at its end. This is a particular help 
in comprehending the numerous expres- 
sions that formed Art Nouveau 

Parts I and II are concerned with an- 
alysis of form. Part III, Developmen 
nvestigates the rise and decline of the 
style. Much that was indicated in the first 


Ou 


two sections 15S expanded 


; 


and the work 
the master designers is presented at 
Such important fhgures as Horta, 
Hankar, Gallé and Wolfers, to mention 


length 


only a few, are given their first adequate 
presentation in English. Here again the 
ibility of Dr. Madsen to study, under- 
stand and simplify complexities is a great 
help to the student of the period. What 

or ranges are used in each country? 
What techniques are used by Gallé in his 
What 


style in 


glasswork ? forces that 
These 
authoritatively, are 
aspects of Art 

considered. Evaluation 
nportance of well-known designers 


were the 
opposed _ the England? 


juestions, answered 


examples of the 
Nouveau that are 


many 


oT r¢ if 


arefully weighed. For instance, after 
in investigation of the designs and writ- 
ings of Henry van de Velde, Dr. Madsen 
an say convincingly that van de Velde 
is inevitably been elevated to a position 


the history of art which his work clearly 


loes not deserve 

The choice of photographs is excellent, 
a fascinating picture gallery of unusual 
subjects or new views of too well-known 
so important that it cannot be 


iterial 
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informative, for instance 


gmitted. It is 
see a facade of W ebb’s Red House that 


. got the usual entrance with wellhouss 
4 new photographs of Horta’s H6tel Tas 
gl. These unusual aspects of often pub 
shed subjects invite investigation. Thi 
wse holder by Wolfers 


for Paul 


Liberty's catalogue of 


( respin § poster 
from A 
delightful 


attract by 


Hankar, illustrations 
1900 are 
nd fresh manifestations. They 


heir novelty and hold the interest by theis 


qality. Dali has expressed his belief in 
the mystery and poetry of the tiniest orna 
mental detail of Art Nouveau. In thes 


shotographs details by many designers in 


| " 
yarious materiais may De studied, and 


wrely something of that mystery and 
vetry emerges. To the casual observer th 
ll give a compelling aura of 


Art N ivea 


only repre 


the student of 


is most important as_ the 


gntative group of examples of the peri 


silable in a single volume 


graphs are carefully placed in the text 


s that a minimum of page turning |! 


necessary to follow descriptions and an 


alyses 
At the end of 


up of the 


this section is a sun ng 


thesis This, read 


entire 


grately, is an excellent summary of the 


movement. It contains an indication of 


the influence of Art Nouveau on t 
twentieth century, and it suggests helds of 
further investigation, such as the relation 

p between Art Nouveau and non-fig 

e art, or the interest in struct 
expression shown by the architects of 
period 

The section, Sour which n 


the book contains a list of 


tions, important contemporary catalogues 
uticles and periodicals, and a compre 


hensive bibliography 
Art 


irvey in English of the sty 


§ uTCe 
nplete s 


It is a conscientious and interesting ex 


position, by which a cor 


and objects iS SO SII 


plexity of the 

plihed and arranged 
that they may be seen to form a unife 
aesthetic expression 


JAMES GRADY 


Symbol of the 
Art f Eurasia, 

New York: The 
1957. $8.50 


DAGNY CarTER, T he Beast: 
The Animal-Style 

ix + 204 pp., 48 pl 
Ronald Press Company 
Che 


ways occupied the attention of both civil- 


representation of animals has al 


ized and barbaric artists and craftsmen 


Here we are concerned with the animal 


style created by the barbaric nomads of 
from 


Russia, 


the vast steppe lands extending 


Central Europe through southern 


Siberia, Turkestan and Mongolia to the 
frontiers of China. The use of animal 
torms for the decoration of jewelry. tools 


weapons and harness undoubtedly has its 





roots, as Mrs. Carter points out, in tote! 
iS ism Or Magical concepts 
igh the beginning of the animal 
sty in be traced back into the wood- 
land cultures of northern Eurasia and the 
Copper and Bronze Age cultures of the 
Caucasus and the Near East Highlands 
this brief geographi urvey begins with 
t in il style n it full flood of de- 
V ent ring the Scythian pe! od in 
south Russia (ca -300 B.C.). The 
ussion ere seldor ventures beyond 
nterpretations irrent a quarter century 


turns to the 


the Ananino area of 


art ol 


eastern Russia 


" Ww geniy ntemporary with 
Scythian art, and then to the late animal 
t tf Pe ‘ began a thousand 
years atte t scythian style lad reacned 
S peak in tne ite Sixt! irly fitth cen 
t BA Continuing er survey she 
oves off to the east, to the Minussinsk 
ti entra Siberia The succes 

» of Atanas Andronova and Kara 

K peri $s noted, and a Drief survey ol 
ni i irt I tne lagar period 
ighly ntem} y with the Scythian 
pre] ve for he maenihcent dis 
veries of the Alta Here the fantastic 
rt of the tombs of Pazyryk, with amaz 
ingly preserved textiles, leather and wood 
terest everyone concerned 


work, will inte 
with the arts of barbarous peoples 
Altai the author 
rthwest China and 
then to the tombs of Noin-Ula in Mon 


porary 


takes us [to 


golia,. which were about conten 








with the Sarmatians of southern Russia 
another people with a_ significant animal 
style, who receive scant attention in this 
work. Abruptly we find ourselves next on 
the frontiers of the Assyrian empire, face 
to face with Luristan and the recently 
discovered Ziwiya treasure (discovered in 
1947, not excavated in 1928 as stated on 
page 107), a hoard collected from many 
sources by Scythian raiders of the sevent! 
century B.C. This rapid geographical shift 
is followed by a chronological jump which 
back to the Late Bronze Age 
of the Caucasus. Following the pattern set 
by Ellis H. Minns in his lectures before 
the British Academy in 1942, Mrs. Cartes 
concludes with a brief summary of the 


role of the animal style 


takes us 


in Germanic Mi 
gration art and its last 
Viking Age of Scandinavia 

This well 
sketch of the 
has many 


echoes in_ the 


illustrated geograph 


animal style art of Eurasia 


faults, but it brings together 
for the casual lover of nomadic art most 
of the major finds with a brief summary 
of their contents and the circumstances of 
their discovery. For the more serious stu 
dent of art 


can only serve as the briefest introduction 


history and archaeology, it 


to be used with caution. One of its main 


virtues is good illustration of material 
difhcult to come by; another is a go 
introductory bibliography, which will set 
the student on his way across the 
HOMER L. THOMAS 


University of M uy 


steppe 


Marc CHaGALttl, Illustrations for the Bibl 
int. Meyer Schapiro, text Jean Wa 
Verve, nos. 33-34, unpaged, 134 ill 
(17 in color), New York: Harcourt 
Brace, 1956. $25.00 


The Bible in Art: Miniature Painting 
Drawings and Sculptures inspired by t/ 
Old Testament, int 


Heidi Heimann, tr. Lucy Norton and 
Elizabeth Osborne, 239 pp., ,248 ill 
(9 in color), New York: Phaidon 
Garden City Books, 1956. $8.50 

The large and handsome volume of 


Marcel Brion, notes 


Chagall’s illustrations to the Old Testa. 
ment, originally published in France as a 
double number of the magazine Verve 
presents the 105 etchings and drypoints 
reated between 1929 and 1939 for Am. 
broise Vollard, together with additional 
lithographs—17 of them in glowing color 

prepared especially for this publication, 

It is obvious that this important com. 

ssion was a labor of love. Chagall 
traveled to the Near East to gain firs. 
and impressions of the Bible lands, made 
sketches, and reworked indi. 
vidual plates time and again. The result 
iS a signihcant to the artist s 
characteristic of his 
style even if somewhat uneven in quality 
Some to mention only “Abraham 
ourning for Sarah have convincing 
deep humanity, 
over the level of 
Occasionally Chagall identi- 
the Biblical personages almost too 
sely with the limited world 
of his early life in the ghetto of Vitebsk 
which he has always vividly remembered 

Meyer Schapiro’s sensitively written in- 
troduction is a work of art by itself and 
He emphasizes 
the highly personal approach of the artist 
who omitted some of the best-known Bible 
entirely and concentrated, instead, 
n the great patriarchs and prophets whose 


, 
gures ne 


numerous 


addition 
euvre, thoroughly 
plates 
wer and a sense of 
thers scarcely rise 
lustration 
nes 


narrowly 


eserves careful reading 


stories 
f é Professor 
Schapiro aptly calls “Jewish Gothic.” His 


1 
nalvsis of 


rendered in what 


how Chagall’s technique re- 


veals the “hidden pulse of life” is par 
ticularly fine. On the other hand, one 
would gladly have traded the lengthy 

poem” by Jean Wahl for a page of 


pertinent biographical and bibliographical 
reference data. This edition is, certainly, a 
ust’ for admirers of Chagall 
The Phaidon Press book is likewise 
inspired by the Old Testament, but its 
is entirely different. By reproducing a 
of sculpture, paint- 
arts which range, im 
18th century, it 
provides ample material for religious i 
This the main 
objective, for the arrangement follows by 


large number of works 
ing, and the graphi 
time, from the 3rd to the 


struction appears to be 
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ind large the sequence of the books of 


he Old some 
woics such as Abraham and Melchisedek 


Testament important 


Gideon, Ezekiel, Belshazzar's Feast, and 
rhe Maccabees, are 
gories are amply illustrated 


Well-known masterpieces alternate with 


not covered, but other 


wtle known examples by lesser artists or 
tom illuminated manuscripts. The repro 
ctions are generally well printed, though 
gveral of the 
sequate. The 
be considered 


dv 


colorplates are less than 


selection on the whole may 


satisfactory, the only art 


fom entirely unrepresented being Byzan 


ine icons. But the book, unfortunately 


joes not indicate the size of the works 
wen where such information is surely 
essential, as when small book illumina 
fons and large mosaics or reliefs are 


sinted side by side. Cranach's ‘‘( 
# the Red Sea barely 3 by 4 


ural of 


rossing 
feet, con 


fronts the n the same subject by 


Rosselli, and the Cranach is shown a 


wally larger than the Rosselli. To thos 


unfamiliar with the originals this t 
ertainly be a source of nfusion 
Marcel Brion’s introduction contains 


some thoughtful bse rvations but is marre 


by an overly ‘literary’ style which often 


1 


hils to enlighten the reader. Some of his 


satements are, to say the least, highly 
lebatable. Modern Bible research does not 
ndicate that the Old Testament “passe 


unchanged” fror me generation to an 


ther. Christianity did not adopt the Old 
Testament “over OO years ag f 
wese. And to sav that the Old Test 
ment writers ‘did n lescribe st 
monsters as Leviathan nflicts with tl 
letailed description in the 41st chapter 

» 

The weakest parts oF the book, howe 


ire the brief 
we intended to 

tween each picture 
Bible 


notes on the plates wh 


establish the link be 
ind the corresponding 
As fat 


passage in the as language 


Merpretations, and even facts are con 
ceed, they leave uch to be desired 
give just a few examples: in plates 


7 and 167 leopard, not tiger, skins are 
ttom, Moses is 
the left, not on the right; plate 94 should 


own: on plate 934, b on 


129 


Book Reviews 


read from bottom to top rather than the 


reverse; in plate 174 Metanoia in 


Metonia. Plate 


read 


stead of 99 1s not an 


exact” illustration of the passage quoted 
but of Exodus XIV 7. No son of Cara 
vaggio'’s is known to art history. Job, in 


Frankfurt, certainly 


over 


Diiret 
not 


painting n 
laid “his his mouth 


that Abraham's 


nands 


state hand, in 


Rembrandt's early version of the Sacrifice 


tf Isaac carefully overs the face ol 
the son pletely miusinterprets the 
gesture Besides f the book is indeed 


intended for wider use in religious instru 


tion, terms su s ‘parturition iconog 
raphy ilotte bandero flagon 
et would better be epla ed 
As the blishers ha announced a 
mpanion lume dealing with the New 
Testament, one can only hope that simular 


istakes Wiil be av 
WALTER | 
Bradford 


NATHAN 


BEI Myers, Problem 
y wneger 17 rica Irtisi fins 

ad Marketing New York ( 

Studies nm the 


xvi-+ 83 pp New York The City 


NARD SS 


a” 


College Press, 1957. $2.25 

The appalling lack of exhibition space 
ailable to the American artist and the 
lisgraceful lack of financial support given 

is clearly documented in this statisti 

il survey of the exhibition and market 
ng proce es of artists exhibiting in 
Metropolitan New York galleries 

[his pilot rvey was undertaken as 

t of a larger grant t The City Col 
ge in New York sponsored by tl 


tne Rockef« a | 
I ndation to study ‘“Metr New 


unity in ofrae 


ypolitan 





to develop source f study and pre 

r ree teriaiS for insti tion in this 
held I liate function of this 
published ee , cr 7 
publishe erial, however, would see 


hed light on some of the prob 


ing the artist in the selling and 


exhibiting of his work. Among the prin 


cipal virt of study is the 


documentation « he artist's plight rather 








than in the discovery of really new prob 


lems; sundry information on our artist 
population; and constructive proposals to 
aid the artist. (Younger American Artists 
would indicate that 


artists were singled out for study; instead 


seem to youthful 
it was discovered in the course of the 


survey that the majority of exhibiting 
artists’ were in the age bracket 25 to 44 
years, while one-third were above 45 years 
of age.) 

This is the fifth study, of 
know, that seeks to provide this kind of 
information on the artist. The Magazi 
of Art and Elizabeth McCausland studies 
of 1946 dealt with the financial status of 


the successful artist; in 1951, a study by 


which | 


a national organization examined the re 
lationship between its own members and 
in New York and 
elsewhere; the National Art Association 
in 1955 surveyed the amount of American 
art shown in American Museums: and 
Artist's Equity in 1955 listed the museums 
societies, 
solicit work for exhibition. All of thes 


commercial galleries 


galleries and institutions that 
are carefully reviewed at the beginning of 
this report. The present survey has the 
particular virtue of seeking to examine 
the exhibiting artist without respect to a 
single group affiliation or economic status 
This study was based on a random sele 
tion of artists who had exhibited or been 
classified for exhibition by five New York 
organizations. The organizations and pet 
centage of artists representing each were 
Audubon 29.4%; Whitney 25.1%; City 
Center 28.5%; National Academy 15.1% 
and Museum of Modern Art 1.9%. A total 
of 300 artists were chosen, of whom 250 
were sent questionnaires and 50 inter 
viewed in person. In addition, ten success 
ful artists were selected for special inte: 
viewing. There was a 53.6% response to 


the mailed questionnaire and a 100% r 


sponse to the interview. In addition 3 
galleries were given questionnaires and 
all cooperated. 

Questions ranged over a wide group of 
topics: average income of the artist; gal 
lery affiliation; 
gallery 


sales channels; clients 


rentals; previous support as an 


art student; previous and present artistic 
style’; influence on selection of style: 
number of exhibitions, one man ond 
group; number of submissions to com. 
mercial galleries and to regional and na- 
tional shows; number of work destroyed 
each year; membership in art groups, ox. 

Some pertinent facts were revealed: 
twenty artists admitted to earning nothing 
from creative work over a previous five 
year period; 27 earned less than $200 per 
24 from $200 to $499; 17 be 
tween $500 to $999; 10 between $1,009 
and $1,999; 7 between $2,000 and $2,999: 


annum, 


and only 8 (5.2%) earned more than an 
average of $3,000 per year. 21 artists did 
(The McCaus- 
land report showed that in 1944-1945, the 
income of the ‘leading” 
all sources was $4,144: the 
average from 1934-1955, was $2,808 per 


not answer this question 


iverage gross 
artists from 


year.) 439.5% of our artists are women 
(in the 1945 survey by the Magazine of 
Art, 23% of the outstanding artists were 
women); 72.3% of the total number of 


artists are married; 31% of the art exhib- 
tors in New York are 
itside of New York; a great majority 
(77%) of American 
without 


artists residing 


artists give away 
charge; many artists 
(21.6% ) do not submit their works to 

nmercial galleries; a large percentage 
(38%) of exhibiting American artists 
have not had a one man show in a com- 
to twenty gal- 
eries appear and disappear each year; al- 


mercial gallery; from five 


most half the galleries in New York are 
nterested in contemporary art; 16% of the 
galleries admitted to the practice of renting 


is replete with 
information ranging from the type of art 
training received (a larger percentage ot 


In short, this survey 


artists are now being trained in universi- 
ties than formerly) to how much time 
the artist spends at his work per week 
(28% above 30 hours; 29%, 20-29 hours; 
33%below 20 hours) 
We are all aware, of course, of the 
urtist’s predicament im contemporary $0 
misunder- 
stood; he not infrequently lives a hand 


iety: his work is frequently 
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i mouth existence, or dissipates the 
maior portion of his energies in fields 
her than art in order to make ends 


meet (despite his dedicated efforts in 
behalf of his work and aesthetic ideals) 
many other 


—_these and problems face 


him, in an often apathetic, yes, even fre 
quently hostile society. This situation has 
» long existed (with the exception per 
ups of the W.P.A. project) that society 
gems to take for granted as normal what 
its own conscience will not perhaps per 
mit it to recognize as a serious problen 
fits own 

It is interesting to note that the artists 
themselves when asked for suggestions for 
the alleviation of their marketing and 
glling problems placed at the top of their 


public 


ist education or the Via means ot 
mass communication; second, municipal! 
ut exhibitions, festivals of art: third, gov 
enment sponsorship; fourth, community 


art centers, etc 
Included in 
nent 


¥ the questions us¢ 


tnis 


nonograpn § are per 


} 


sections analyzing the limitations 


1, the scope of the 


present survey, suggestions and ideas of 


artists, propose d remedies 


Gal 
asked somewhat the same 


ten successful 


ind a list of tentative conclusions 


eries, TOO, Were 


questions as submitted to the artists and 


their answers in the main corroborated 
those of the artists 

This is an intelligent survey: its limita 
tions are for the most part due to the 
fact that it pilot 


attist and gallery are 


was a study; both the 


frequently reluctant 


give personal and pertinent information 


resulting in some inconclusive statistical 


lata; it is limited to New York: addi 
tional groups of artists could have heen 


studied, and a greater number included 


s well as more personal interviews un 


few dis repancies between 


the interview and the mailed questionnair¢ 
the 


dertaken (a 


xcurred: for 
that 


mined more by the art to 


example interview 


showed the artist's style was deter 


which he was 
exposed later, while the mailed question 


Maire indicated that the teacher's earlier 


was the 
But 


influence 
tactor ) 


most sing! 


important 


many of these limitations 
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were unavoidable in an otherwise excel- 
lent study 
ALLEN LEEPA 
Michigan State University 
Masaccio: Frescoes in Florence, int. Philip 
Hendy, I World Art 
22 pp., 38 ill. (32 in color), Green 
Connecticut: New York Graphic 
Society, 1956. $16.50 
This is the first 
markable UNESCO 
to the work of 
than to 


nesco Series, 


wi h 
the re- 


volume in 


series which is de- 


voted an individual artist 


rather one specific phase or as- 
pect of a nation’s artistic heritage. It being 
that Masaccio 


Italian Renaissance painting, however, the 


obvious is a key figure in 


editors’ choice requires no further ex- 


planation 


[he introduction by the director of 
London's National Gallery, Sir Philip 
Hendy, adds relatively little to our knowl 
edge and understanding of Masaccio's 

euvre, as indeed all that can be said 
about that master has been expressed in 
the monographs of Toesca, Salmi, Stein 


bart—to name only a few of the numerous 
specialists in that area of Quattrocento 
painting 

Of the thirty-two illustrations in full 
color, twenty-nine are reproductions of 


the frescoes from Santa Maria del Carmine 


(the Brancacci Chapel), while the re 
nainder concerns the recently cleaned 
fresco of the Trinity in Santa Maria No 


W he n 
the reader 
that Masa 
volved in the decoration of the 
Chapel 
ia Panicale 
Lip} 


Of parti 


vella studying these illustrations, 


will have to keep in mind 
io was not the only painter in- 
Brancacci 
that he was preceded by Masolino 


eeded 


and suc by Filippino 
full 
reproduct heads from the 
ute Money and St. Peter raising the 

f Theophiinu Here it is 
shown that, with the sole 
Giotto Andrea Or 
particular to the latter's Head 


ular interest are the size 


ons of several 
clearly 
exception of 
agna (I refer in 

f Prophets 
M ‘ira de eli 
Masaccio had 


no predecessors in the art of 


ind 


Florentine 
{ffreschi Staccati ot 1957) 


included in the 


rendering 








the human physiognomy. It may also be 
noted that one of these heads (on Plate 
XXVIII) is said to be a self-portrait, an 
attribution which 
dence notwithstanding—is now supported 
by the majority of scholars. 


Vasari's conflicting evi 


For reasons of a completely different 
nature, plate XVII demands our special 
attention. It reproduces a segment of the 
fresco entitled St. Peter baptizing the Ne 
phytes, a work famous on account of the 
“trembling” male nude which Masaccio 
has included in this composition. I men 
tion it here because, hidden under the 
cornice of a newly installed altar, a strip 
on the left margin was unharmed by the 
great fire of 1771—as was also the corr 
sponding segment in Masolino’s S¢. Petes 
Sermon. The rest of the cycle, though 
miraculously saved from serious damage 
was considerably darkened by the ensuing 
smoke and thus gave rise to the legend 
of Masaccio’s “brownish 


nanner. The 
intense blue of the headdress, the vivid 
flesh color on the neck and the salmon red 
of the cloak show Masaccio to have been 
a daring 
ders whether modern science, one day, will 
make it possible for us to see the whol 
cycle restored to its pristine splendor 
ULRICH WEISSTEIN 
Lehigh University 


colorist indeed. One only won 


STEFANO BoTTari, Antonello da Messin 
tr. Giustina Scaglia, 24 | 
(39 in color), Greenwich, Connecticut 
New York 
$18.00 
As stated on the dust jacket, the pub 


Graphic Society 1955 


lisher’s policy destines the series of which 
this was the first volame “for the en 
joyment and information of the widest 
possible audience.” One cannot help won 
dering how this laudable aim is to be 
accomplished at a price of $18.00 a vol 
ume. In fact it does not seer to have 
been entirely clear in the publisher's mind 


who would buy such a book 


for instance, is charmed by the frequently 


The scholar 


splendid color reproductions of paintings 
to which he can have, in certain cases, no 
other access; then he encounters a text 


filling not quite eleven pages and inno. 
cent of any of the learned apparatus dear 
to his profession. The general reader jg 
agreeably overwhelmed by the display of 
color and gold, then finds that the text js 
written by a specialist wholly out of touch 
with the American public and, looking at 
the price, discovers it would buy ten or a 
lozen less luxurious paper-bound editions 
of color reproductions, with prefaces by 
American writers who have exactly his 
problems in mind. 
This kind of book is perhaps best suited 
the undergraduate art library. The col. 
lege student taking his first course in Ital- 


ian Renaissance painting will turn these 
glowing pages with a sense of discovery. 


of the 
price. Few college art libraries enjoy bud- 


But there remains the obstacle 


gets that can stand many acquisitions of 
is sort just for the sake of the repro- 
tions. Perhaps a less lavish book could 
have been produced without sacrificing 
quality. Would not the reproductions have 
been just as effective on a slightly smaller 
ile? And was it necessary to have such 
enormous margins? 
Even for the college audience the text 
ill-calculated. In spite of the policy 
announced by the publisher, the author 
presupposes considerable familiarity with 
ondite painters and with professional 
xpressions, which nothing in the book 
“ ld afford the opportunity to acquire 
One or two illustrations of Petrus Christus 
f Colantonio would have been very 
pful, and such phrases as “the severe 
Burgundian and Spanish forms” and “the 
nore fullbodied realism of Provencal art 
hould certainly have been amplified. In- 
cidentally, both the undergraduate and 
general reader unfamiliar with the 
accidents of fifteenth century history may 
perience some difficulty in picturing Jan 
Van Eyck as “Burgundian 
Often the text succeeds in capturing 
the special magic of Antonello’s style in 
passages of real critical discernment, but 
it begins to do so far too late. No intro- 
luction professing to address a wide audi- 
ence should open as this does with a 
forbidding array of names and dates, prob- 
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lems of attributions and chronology, docu 
ments and sources, scholars and disputes 


Nor should any art book for whatever 
public abandon the useful custom <« 


tf plate 
references in the text. To find out what 
picture the author is talking about at a 
given moment the reader has either to flit 
the plates back and forth at the risk of 
damage to the tipped-in reproductions, « 
dse hunt through the whole list of ill 
trations for a specific painting, and then 
mn it to earth among the plates. By thi 
time he has lost track of the author's argu 
ment, and most likely the page as well 
But the impenetrable barrier between 
the author and the reader is in this in 
stance the translator, who seems shaky not 
aly in her understanding of Italian. but 
n her control of English. Her punctuation 
is capricious, het tali izing of titles obey 


no laws, her spelling is not above r 


proach (unless Ercole Robert 


on page 
23 and three Marys on page 24 
mcorrected printers errors), and at one 


ghastly moment on page 20 her syntay 


lapses the Supremacy of these 
ideals are son nchallenged The 
translation is and unidiomatic at 





best, but at times downright incompr 
hensible. What 


this sentence on page 14 


$s meant, for example, by 


he which may De 
period 18 the small Portrait f a Map 
the earliest 
uisca which made the artist fa 


us This sounds as if the Museo Mar 


t varying dates. I suspect a truant con 
Another confusing 
be blamed on a crossing of signals be 
tween the American translator and tl 
ltalian printer One should not insist on 
the ‘awkward perspective’ of the right 
hand ‘the stiff movement 
Ido not know how to salvage a scrap of 
meaning from the following wreckage 
sulting from the collision (on pag 1) 
between Italian critical jargon 


e English 


ana tf 


requirements of tl language 


The silence enveloping the broad land 
“ape is the very silence of plastic forn 


decause together they create in unison the 
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eloquent serenity of the highest stylistic 
synthesis 

[hese strictures are made with some 
vehemence because they concern faults 
which could all have been easily avoided 
[he author is a scholar in full command 
of his material, and when the translator 
lets him, he can write exceedingly well 
[he reproductions are sometimes magnin 
nt. Antonello is one of the greatest of 
Renaissance painters. The book is needed 
What a pity, therefore, that no one came 
1€cision as ft 
what audience the book should address and 

w this might best be done 

Many students of Italian painting will 
on to certain of the attribu 
Madonna n the 
Walters Art Gallery and in the London 
National Gallery (Spanish? Provencal?) 
not to speak of the highly dubious male 


portrait in the Museo Malaspina at Pavia 


the Sz. Jerom in Reggio Calabria 
ibout which there is no universal agree 
ent. The existence of ntrary opinions 
should certainly have been indicated in 
me manner by the author, whatever his 


personal views, as he did very scrupulously 


n the case of the other painting in Reg 


» Calabria, the strange Three Angel 
nd of the Alvisesqu ile portrait in the 
Schwarzenberg Collection it Vienna 


error of fact it was not 


onso V of Portugal who reigned over 


Syracuse Annu n with its splend 

Quatt ento Renaissance | nm in the 
roreground is tvt il Fle ish in 
terior (page 20) 


LI 
In general the author has given an able 


ind lucid account of Antonello's stylisti 


‘ tion, of the derivation of certain ele 
nts in his style Neapolitan paint 
’ ld f Pet s Christus is anpsor 
tion of s from Masa Piero dell 
Francesca and Mantegna, and his incal 


ulable impact on Venetian painting, al 





though the origins of his style and the 
xact modality of his contact with FI 1S 
ind Fren rt remain as enticing a vS 








tery as ever. The author stands as we all 
must in reverence before the beauty of 
Antonello's art. And if at critical moments 
he seems to characterize a trifle awk- 
wardly Antonello’s astonishing amalgam 
of intimate human tragedy and Greek per- 
fection of style, it is perhaps because ‘he 
Sicilian’s unapproachable secret is too well 
crystallized in the language of forms and 
colors to permit rendering in words by 
anyone. 

Few art historians have had a chance to 
visit Sibiu in Romana, the home of An 
tonello’s marvellous early Crucifixion. Not 
is it as easy to return to Palermo, Messina 
and Siracusa as to more accessible centers 
of northern Europe. The details in color of 
paintings by Antonello in out-of-the-way 
places are particularly welcome. But it is 
not pleasant to be reminded by good color 
reproductions of the venomously modern 
ized condition of the two paintings in our 
own National Gallery, or of the mutilated 
male portrait in London, stripped of all 
its original glazes in the inexorabie process 
of destruction to which a blind fanaticisn 
is subjecting one by one the masterpieces 
at Trafalgar Square 


Not always is the process so reliable 
however. Every now and then the registra 
tion is inaccurate, and the definition con 
sequently hazy. Furthermore [ still object 
to the overprinting of color on previously 
applied gold in order to communicate the 
quality of a “fondoro.” Such devices smack 
more of forgery or of souvenirs for the 
tourist trade than of color 
Worst of all is the incomprehensibl 
cropping which has altered sensibly the 
proportions of many of the paintings re 
produced. The illusionistic wall through 
which one looks in the little London S/ 
Jerome, 


reproduction 


for example, has been cropped al 
most to the catenary arch, so that the pi 
ture is deprived of the eloquent contrast 
between the weathered expanse of stone 
and the coloristic and atmospheric rich 
ness of the interior with its 
maiolica floor, soft shadows and luminous 
landscape views. The black and white 
illustrations, printed on matt paper, are 
fuzzy throughout. 


gorgeous 


De spite uncertainties of purpose and er. 
rors of taste and judgment, the book te. 
mains an invaluable introduction to the 


art of a master as noble as he is elusive 


FREDERICK HARTT 
Washington University 


FREDERICK ANTAL, Fuseli Studies, xij 4 
176 pp., 104 ill., London Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, 1956. 35s 


Among the manuscripts 


upon which 
Frederick Antal had been working at the 
time of his death in 1954 was one de 
voted to a detailed analysis of the eyo. 
lution of Henry Fuseli's artistic technique 
and its relation to sixteenth-century man. 
nerism. Because the text was virtually com- 
plete, his widow was able to prepare it 
for the press with a minimum of revision. 
Substantially, then, we have the work that 
Antal wished us to have, although the 
consummate study would have contained a 
fuller final section tracing the effects of 
Fuseli’s style upon epigonous artists, 

In its present form, the conclusion is 
based upon Antal's premise that since the 
nineteenth-century English middle class 
did not have to struggle for ‘freedom of 
levelopment” as did its counterpart in 
France, its art after Fuseli’s death in 1825 
make-believe” 


absent from what he distinguished as the 


possessed ‘‘a character of 


in the works of ar- 
tists from Géricault to Courbet. Antal did 
not en 


realistic classicism 


vhasize sufhciently that there was 


ni school of Fuseli but merely an 
his admirers 


utilized those aspects of his eclectic style 


exaggeration of his mood 
apposite to their own self-determination 
Haydon, like experimented in a 
synthesis of expressionism and realism, 
perhaps best demonstrated in The Chair- 
ns f the Member 


Fuseli 


Etty's realism con- 
sisted in making more obvious the chal- 


suggested by 


eroticism Fuseli's 


Ward 


lenging 
work 

serve some of the master’s daemonism. The 
frantic classicism of the young 
Watts was related to Fuseli's types, but 


however, managed to pre- 


rather 


Martin's vulgarization of terror and the 
sinister (especially in The Bard, adapted 


from Fuseli's illustration of Gray's poem) 
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stituted a distortion of 
and torn W hile 


convey the con plexities ot 


Fuseli’s content 
Scott was perhaps able 

Fuseli's un 
verse of technical discourse, it was the 
of Frankenstein, von Holst 


Rossetti and the Pre 


jlustrator 
mmended by 
Raphael tes, who was doubtless the most 
sotent and suggestive link between Fuseli 

variants of Mannerism and the expression 
wm of Beardsley in the ‘nineties. The 


winter Wainwright (whose name Antal 


nisspelled ) later t quire 1 st ne 
not ety is a murde in to b ¢ 
bated by Walde n P Pencil 4 
not nly copied Fuseli's work 
out was probab vy a forger fr some of his 
pric ious sk I | EXpPressiveness 
f line, his wor t tarce and fancy, bot 
wmective and irrat nai ame increasingty 


account tor his revival in our own selt 
regarding, Sur-real Cra preoccupie | “ 


gienation an 


While these influen were sca 
than adumbrate vy Antal ‘ 
not treat s sources (f Fuseli's w 
gniy receptive inte t) t Ss Stvlis 
eationsnips su ily. He was thor 
Fuselis youth in incipient Sturm una 
Tan g Ziiri lt re 1¢ i wor ¢ 
onasize sult entiyv the rtist s nott 
ad imr it itment to the , 
t is arrival in London in f att 
iZ tr twenty-three H was t \ 
n ocla ng t portan , 
) rs ind Bre if we estnet t 
s. wit tneir tre the reat et 
$5 etl painting 1d epic subi 
nd the need to 1¢ the b , 
ational, tf I principal the 
I er Fuse in art t 


ening and identity-less adversaries and 


ove in a dream-like ambience of thrust- 
ng lines and strongly contrasting lights 


ind shades, resolving into a spatial titano 


machy of the macabre and the erotic. It is 


signihcant that when Goethe in 1831 a 


quired some early drawings by Fuseli. he 
lled the the xtraordinary beginnings 
ff an extraordinary in 
Antal traced Fuseli's artist levelop 
nt from these¢ irly stirrings, always 
ful to point out its originalities and 
msistencie ind its mediation between 
ilist ind expressionisn The volume 
liscusses the entire artist inon, and con 
tains illuminating sections on Fuseli's debts 
to Hogarth; his espousal of the Dante 


Shakespeare-Milton cult; the influence of 


is long stay in Italy, 1770-78. upon the 
nnerist-baroq tits of his perfor 
) Ss in tne itions to works of 





I sn Stvyi« is t t 
n the f tnotes ¢t ghout ntain in 
t tion that often w i ive fun 
ne re prohtably in the text itself 
t of ¢t te sively pr 
t , luctions are exce 
t. Unre still is t ittribution to 
Fuse tf tw | st trations, G ri 


( le £ AY tal rel ved the to 
) n Holst and therefore of n } 
quentia ng upon Delacroix's Faust 
P gral 
writing t | ite ~prob S 
Lig ook gth project w the 
sent ¢ A . \ waved nN T 
eting Antal ex ples were always 
onant wit t tte t ind. but he 
q tly ] ] imseir to t € 
) tt } sw ea ones were 
t in It nftortunate wever, that 
Ant i ve y obvious economi 
t r int tne ter Ss St 
ict p gress wi 
i wortunate s¢ nti n 








notation, and could easily yield place to 
fresher designations. A passage such as 
the following (p. 17), “Thus Fuseli’s sub 
jective passionate art 
progressive and reactionary tendencies 
Though originating in the newly-found 
emotionalism of the middle 

tended, at the same time, to direct itself 


was a mixture of 


class, it 
to the happy few, to a cultured escapist 
élite, living in a world of esoteric beauty 
glitters with specious, if not obnoxious 
generalities and casts a false light upon 
what is actually an exemplary study of the 
artistic development of a provocative at 
tist. 

ALLENTUCK 
Cit) 


MARCIA E 
New York 


EADWEARD MuyYsripGe, The Human Fis 


ure in Motion, int. Robert Taft, xvii 
pp., 195 pl., New York: Dover Pub 
lications, 1955. $10.00 


EADWEARD 


tion, 


MUYBRIDGE, 
ed. Lewis § 
pl.. New York 
1957. $10.00. 
In 1887 the University of Pennsylvania 
published a remarkable work. Titled Ax 
c/] , 


stecirophotorgraphic 


Animals in M 
Brown, 74 pp 
Dover Publications 


184 


y 
mal Locomotion, an 


Investigation of Animal Movements, it 
consisted of 781 collotype reproductions of 
sequence photographs, showing a wide va 
riety of animals walking, running 
ing and galloping, and also human 
of both sexes, draped and nude 
in all manner of activity—from lugging 
a pail of water to laying bricks, from tak 
ing tea to spanking a baby. 

The photographs were taken for the 
University by Eadweard Muybridge, who 
had come to America from England in the 
fifties (where he had changed his name 
from Edward 


pran 
nodels 


engaged 


Muggeridge to what he be 
lieved to be the Anglo-Saxon original) 
He continent to California 
and established himself as a photographer 
in San Francisco 

It all began when Governor Leland 
Stanford had the thought of enlisting th« 
camera's aid in finding out how his fa 


crossed the 


mous race horses could be trained to run 
faster. He had never seen a photograph of 
a galloping horse and wanted one taken, 
A San Francisco newspaper editor recom. 
mended Muybridge, who was then spe- 
ializing in photography, In 
1873 he made his first attempt Experi- 
nents were abruptly broken off when 
Muybridge, in a fit of 


industrial 


jealous Passion, 
shot and killed his wife's lover Although 
a California jury found the murder justi- 
fable, Muybridge was forced to leave the 


state. On his return in 187 


he resumed 
xperiments and in 1878 produced a series 
f eight photographs 


the 


showing various 
gallop of the celebrated 


} hase s of 


horse Abe Edgington. The pictures were 
published internationally, and aroused 
great controversy in artistic circles. It was 


hard to believe that the awkward place. 
ment of the legs, so unlike any image yet 
painted, was truthful The 
proot came when the pictures were thrown 
on a screen in rapid 


irawn or 


and intermittent suc- 


ession. With this demonstration at a 
neeting of the San Francisco Art Asso- 
ation on May 4, 1880, moving pictures 
were born 


Muybridge, however, was not interested 
in the synthesis of motion through photog: 
raphy, and it was left to others to perfect 
He set him- 
scientific analysis 
locomotion in men 
ind animals, and the production of an 


cinematographic techniques 
double task: the 


mechanism of 


lt a 


of the 
atlas of photographs which artists might 
find useful as substitutes for living models 
this in mind, he photographed most 


f his models (himself included) a 
nal 

The photography was all done in the 
year 1885. George Eastman House owns 


the majority of the negatives and the note- 
books in which Muybridge set down the 
technical details of the photographing. He 
fitted with 13 
shutters controlled elec- 
that they could be tripped in 
It was his 


had two cameras, each 


enses; the were 
trically so 
sequence at precise intervals 
ustom to photograph each piece of action 
from two, or sometimes three, different 
ingles 
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The plates were sold individually, or in 
Muy 


folios or bound in 10 volumes 


»0 
widge, IN a prospectus proudly repro 
eed the signatures of some of the sub 
duced i 

yribers. The interest of the art world 


names of the 
only the ob 


Detaill 


section of the 


» his work is reflected in the 


aists, Which included not 


ys academicians (Meissonier 


Gérome ) but a cross 


more 


sogressive (Rodin, Puvis de Chavannes 


fstman Johnson, Vedder ) 


At $500 the book was expensive and 





the range of most students In 


beyond 
gag Muvbr dge ma le i sele tion of ab it 





of the animal studies which were 
produced in reduced size in Animals ip 
Motion. In 1901 he published a s 
bridgement of his photographs of peo 

| Hun i} I eur nM , 

Despite thn imiiar t tles the new 


Dever publications now under review a 


vite different. They isist of full s 
eproductions [ro tl inin al Locon 

n collotype eact pread across f 1Z 
ges, almost hiling the area of ly 

44 inches Ti Hum i ij “? , M 

# contains a foreword by the late Rol 
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i n M y ntains a forewar y 
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BEAUMONT NEWHA 
Geor Eastman Hou 
R ’ Net y k 
MENRI LEMAITRE, Beaux-Art Cinén 





arrieda ti ) K wit T n 
veral trips attracted t it by ts tit 
j © reputation r t writer ind thn 





had 
years about the 


thoughts I have myself for nearly 


rorty subject 

A research into the relationship between 
fine arts and cinema is long overdue, I 
I basic 


ean a comparison between the 
irt on the one 


esthetic principles of fine 


cinema on the other. This is 


a book 


Anybody 


side and 


not such 
with such 


who S reading t 


an expectancy will probably be disap- 


pointed to find cinema evaluated primary 


with the laracteristics Of painting (a 
kind of “What is good for painting is 
good for the cinema’). The concept of 
Time and Movement, which not only add 
new dimensions but incorporate also new 


iesthetic sensations, are little considered 


not a book on fine 


irts and the cinema, but on the fine arts 


In other words it ts 


arriere-van 


tage) point, the book is valid and full 


f information, material, and interesting 
bservations, very elegantly expressed. It 
ntains three parts: cinema as one of the 
nn irts r 7 abe t art nema and al 
tist ulture 
The first irt analyzes the pictorial 
pect of an ber of films and estab 
ishes af iterial of similarities be 
tween t lassical concept of the fne 
irts and I f the best compositional 
nievement in hims Lemaitre uses espe 
illy the great ystic of the film, Carl 


Drey part irly his “Days of Wrath 
t Ar and 


finds therein 


hiaroscuro in 





George de la Tour's paintings, a veritable 
Renaissance perspectiv n Orson Welles 
Othello parable to a Tintoretto and 
i reflection of Da ier s gallery faces in 
is lar shot by Carné in “Les Enfants du 
Paradis’ w I hows that the hlm may 
4 n irm f painting 

It s true that the ei blen s of pi 
toria position in him exist as well as 
n painting (t nh it is not understand 
le why Lemaitre did not use Eisenstein, 
wy tar the greatest composer of the 


screen), but the fact that any film image 


is to be built for vement limits the 


W hen 


the pire 











torial composition principle dominates th marble or glass are somehow Paralyzed 
movement, as it did in Eisenstein’s last by having their ears trained to listen 2 
film, “Ivan the Terrible it defeats it the growing grass of tomorrow, so that 
self, becomes rigid and destroys the fil: they can not see the powerful force of this 
Any aesthetics of the film which is not new plastic medium of today, and do not 
based on movement, that is: camera plus even know it is there. I remember Léger's 
scene plus montage, is only h: truc sigh when we looked at the Projection of 
Indeed movement can not be tampered some slides of his paintings and when by 
with, not for the sake of composition not found the projected images much more 
for the sake of any pictorial value, as beautiful than the paintings themselves 
important as these may be. To measure How lucky you are to work with this 
the film in terms of how uch or how edium: light,’ he told me 
little it adapts itself to the acknowledg« The whole second part of the book 
or should I say certife aesthetic canon The Film about Art is fascinating 
of fine arts is self-defeating. I know fri The flm on art may reach an intensity 
experience that the film is considered by which poetizes the biography [of Manet) 
many or my respectable colleagues it passes fron the plane of history t 
the College more or less as an appendix the one of the soul,” and “the film about 
to the fine arts. I am therefore sensiti art enriches the imaginary museum with a 
to any approach to this new medi that new dimension and the imaginary museu 
stresses such an “appendicitis value only when this museum is con 
The book starts with the thesis that tl ved as an open world 
history of the fine arts is indeed a pre He distinguishes very clearly between 
history of the cinema—and comes to t t lidactic art fir the Picto-fils 
conclusion that the invention of the cinema id t critical art hlm, the “Crito-film, 
would modify the evolution of the fine they were named at the art film festival 
arts. This modification has not taken in New York last year 
as it should have, Lemaitre insists: “But Che integration of artistic culture on all 
that is to a great degree the fault of the levels of instruction might very well 
cinema which did not know how to acc . it the child’s capacities to marvel 
plish its vocation but which it uld d One should learn to use the film in order 


perhaps in the future 


w the child to discover the world 








He asks the very interesting question ges of color, lines and f s!” Le 
Why do not or can not a i t ‘ 1 the art f tremendous 
the important artists of today use the { ; ibility for education. as the child is 
as their medium of expression in particularly able to be influenced by and 
answers: “because the film is devoted t to penetrate into the beauty of painting 
the purest realism at a time when all statues and monuments. It is an admirab 
other arts have taken the side of “I nstrument of authentic popular culture 
Realism.” How true! There is really 1 Even if I can not share the premises 
medium better suited and offering itself ntained in the title, I found Beaux-An 
more willingly than film to make the in Cinéma the best contribution to 4a 
visible visible, to embark upon the re y on films on art I have seen so far 
behind the reality. But there are a numbe It ncentrates in its 1 pages more 
of reasons why this development or t ghts than I can even touch upon im 
slowly gets under way sin t ngthy report 
first (abstract) “‘art’’ films in 1. On 
of the reasons certainly is that art crit HANS RICHTER 
though following every trend in the art Institute of Film Techniqu 
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Pick, Beverley, Display Presentation: Ex 
hibitions, Window and Outdoor Di: 
plays, 144 pp., many ill., New York 
George Wittenborn, 1957. $8.50 

Professor Max Burchartz zu seinem 70 
Geburtstag gewidmet von seinen Freun 
den und dem Kollegium der Folk 
wangschule fiir Gestaltung, 40 pp., 15 
ill. (4 in color), Essen: Folkwangschul 
fiir Gestaltung, 1957. 

Rewald, John, Complete Degas Sculpture 


165 pp., 114 ill., New York: Harry 
N. Abrams, 1957. $12.50 
Richardson, E. P., Painting in America 


The Story of 450 Years, 447 pp., 187 
ill. (17 in color), New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell, 1956. $10.00; text ed 
$7.50. 

Rodin, Auguste, On Art and 
pp., 64 ill., New York 
Library, 1957. $6.00 

Rubin, William, Matta, 36 pp., 21 ill. (2 
in color), New York: Museum . of 
Modern Art, 1957. 75¢ 

San Lazzaro, Gualtieri di, Klee: A Stud 
of His Life and Work, tr. Stuart Hood 
304 pp., 393 ill. (79 in color), New 
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Schwabacher, Ethel K., Arshile Gorky, 159 
pp., 77 ill. (8 in color), New York 
Macmillan, 1957. $8.50 


Seznec, Jean, and Adehmar, Jean, eds 


Diderot Salons, vol. 1: 1759, 1761 
Periodicals 
The I.1.E. News Bulletin, December 


1957, is a special holiday art issue con 
taining reports on art exhibitions abroad 
and work of Fulbright artists. Available 
Institute of International East 
67th Street, New York. 

Arts in Society began its first issue in 
January, 1958. A journal of the arts in 
adult education published at the University 
of Wisconsin Extension Division, Madi 


son, $1.50 per copy. Editor 


Education, 


Wisconsin. 


1763, 259 pp., 117 ill. 
Oxford University Press 


New York: 
1957.. $20.29 
Shahn, Ben, The Shape of Conten. 13] 

pp., many ill. (1 in color), Cambridge 

Harvard University Press, 1957. $499 
Soby, James Thrall, Ben Shahn: Hi 

Graphic Art, 139 pp., many ill, (g in 

color), New York: George Braziller 

1957. $10.00. 

Bernice and Mel Neu Line ‘2 
Portfolio of Drawings and Watercolor, 
26 loose leaf pl., Kalamazoo, Mich 
Sequoia Press, 1957. $5.25 

Taylor, Joshua A., Learning t Loob: A 
Handbook for the Visual Arts, 152 pp 
34 ill. (2 in color), Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1957. $3.25 

Verkauf, Willy, ed., Dada: Monograph of 
a Movement, 188 pp., many ill. New 
Y ork Wittenborn, 1957 


$10.00 


Strawn, 


George 
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pp., many ill, 
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1956 

Wirgin, Wolf and Siegfried Mandel, The 
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Israel, 264 pp., 70 illus., New York 
Exposition Press, 1958. $7.50 
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Pier Luigi Nervi, Ernesto N. Rogers 
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